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“THe one Idea which 












History exhibits as evermore developing itself into greater distinctness is the Idea of 

















Humanity—the endeavour to throw down all the barmers erected between men by prejudice and one-sided 

views ; and t ng aside the distinctions of Religion, Country, and Colour, to treat the who'e Human race 

as one brotherhood, having one great object—the free development of our spiritual nature.”"—Humsoupt’s Cosmos. 
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Prms vf the Week. 


Dears, again busy in high places, carries off the 
Duke of Cambridge ; and the courtly world is busy 
with addresses of condolence, preparations for 
mourning, and all the labours of formal melan- 
choly, But the public regret goes beyond the 
forms: it will assert its genuine character in spite 
of these mechanical contrivances, in spite of that 
buisance, a general mourning; for most of us will 
miss the familiar presence of the good old gentle- 
man, and no small number will feel the loss of an 
active friend. The Duke was a steady worker in 


what you may call the parish business of the | 


empire ; and some greater or more intellectual man 
might be more easily spared. 
_ “Is it for Cambridge or Peel?” was the ques- 
tion on Tuesday, when the church-bells were heard 
tolling. It was the day of Peel’s funeral, and the 
London parishes, like many about the country, 
mtaneously declared the public sympathy with 
sons of the statesman who were at that hour 
ting his remains in the church of Drayton 
It is a curious and painful account that 
of the funeral; mostly calculated to suggest enno- 
bling ideas, but not also without some of a different 
The plainness desiderated by the departed 


statesman, that simple modesty which avoided a | 


public funeral and its pomp, could not struggle 
into full reality: the new family could not quite 
suppress the pride of mortal pomp. The parade 
of processions, the idle “board of plumes,” the 
crimson coffin, and the blazonry of pedigreed birth 
could not be foregone ; and yet the force of natural 
» the memory of departed greatness, were 
strong enough to overcome these mockeries. The 
managers of the mournful pageant were deliberately 
tvial ; its chief performers could not resist the in- 
Spiration of a more unstudied and solemn feeling. 
The loss of Peel has still been the subject of the 
Meetings have been held all over the 
country, to devise modes of immortalizing his me- 
mory—at his native place, at the chief seats of 
s and commerce, there are to be such 
A: and the monuments in Westminster 
bey will add a new name to their illustrious list. 
course of political affairs has not tended to 
Teassure us otis the loss, The whole prospect is, 
.._- mitigation, ugly and unpromising. The 
Position taken by Ministers in Parliament Scemes 
aay? and more feeble snd unpopular. This week 
see the Premier resisting Mr. Locke King’s 
geri make a very plain and natural improve- 
the £ of the county constituencies, by extending 
J £10 occupant suffrage of boroughs to the coun- 
Lord John might fairly say that Mr. King’s 
00 was unmatured in plan and late in its 


to have remained unachieved to this day. The 
— for making it now is a disgrace to the 


of the Reform Bill, who 


has repudiated 
[Towx Epition.] 
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| derogatory to himself; it was cavilling, sneering, 1 oyis 
| and petty in spirit; showing every disposition to | to be chastised with a whipping, or, as some fancy, 
| seize the advocate of a real reform at a disadvan- | a device for restoring a tri 


3 but the reform is one that ought not | 
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” finality.” But the tone of his speech is still more | tion of Mutius Sceevola and other idols of juvenile 
|ambition. It is either a boyish freak, which ought 


e of popularity to the 
tage, and a perfect absence of sympathy with the | President. But it would be a dangerous device. 
general object of the motion. In France, we suspect, the sympathy runs so 

The concession made in the matter of Sunday | strongly with the classic crime of regicide, that a 
labour evinces a spirit scarcely less grudging and | mere attempt marks out the object for future 
unpopular; and the disclosure bya Member of the | attack, as trees are notched to be cut down. ‘The 
| House, in a letter to the Times, exhibits a paltry | public would feel disappointed at the frustration, 
maneuvre. Mr. Locke proposed what was in- | and would regard the surviving Prince as an en- 
tended for a mild retractation of Lord Ashley’s in- | croacher on the public rights of amusement. : 

| opportune address to the Crown: he moved for an| In the meanwhile the President’s Government is 

enquiry into the practicability of reducing Sunday | doing all it can to destroy anything like popularity 
labour in the Post-office; the new rule to be sus- | for itself and its master; though not so rapidly as it 
pended during that enquiry. Lord John Russell | is undermining the liberties of the country. Ithas 
| suggested an alteration of this proposal, cutting off | abolished universal suffrage; it has quashed the 
| the suspension of the new rule, and, therefore, con- right of public meeting, or, indeed, of meeting at 
tinuing the prohibition on Sunday labour, pro- | all; it is now destroying all vestiges of freedom in 
| fessedly in order to give the new rule a “ fair trial.” the press. The actual policy of the Government 
| Lord John’s amendment was carried. Now, this | party in France is almost undisguised reaction. Its 

/act on the part of the Minister is a “ three | ultimate aim seems to be undetermined. Some 
| piled hyperbole” of disingenuousness—a paltry | supporters of President Bonaparte’s Government 
| piece of stage play. Lord John never has given | declare their predilection for Legitimacy, Gather- 
| the new rule a “ fair trial,” and does not mean to | ing strength in any popular party we do not see ; 
| do so; since no plans are adopted to mitigate the | but that the anti-popular party is gathering against 
| public inconvenience. The real motive was more | itself every element of hatred and exasperation is 

|likely to be the wish to evade the difficulty of | quite plain. If the Liberals are not preparing a re- 
resisting the Saints. But, what will be thought of | volution the Anti-Liberals are doing so. 

| the Minister’s frankness, when it turns out that; Meanwhile the mercurial Parisians amuse them- 
they had concerted the original motion with Mr. | selves with scientific balloon expeditions and bal- 
Locke, whom they publicly deserted and slighted, loon expeditions not scientific, in which the aéro- 

to make show of concession towards Lord Ashley | naut, dressed “ en jockey,” mounts a passive steed, 
and his Tory-Puritan friends? Any position more | who browses the trees as the strange equipage 
disingenuous, mean, and impolitic, could scarcely | skims above the ground. 

be contrived. The medley of our general news fetches up the 

Ministers have had a success this week! The | sequel of some affairs already before the public. 

Home-made Spirits Bill, which had been introduced | The madness of Pate, who assailed the Queen, 
against their opposition, they succeeded in throw- | seems to have been put beyond doubt at his last 
ing out by the glorious majority of 121 to 120; | examination; but it was not enough to exonerate 
thus establishing their characteristic “working him before Jury or Judge, and he is sentenced 
majority” of one. Colonel Sibthorp was naive |to seven years’ transportation. The madness 
enough to ask if, after that division, they would of a “determined Chartist,”” who drew out a 
dare to carry on the Government of the country? | plan for setting fire to the muslin dresses of 
Of course they would: they prefer that majority to the lady-throng in Kensington-gardens, is less 

a larger, it is so compact m4 manageable; and, as _ manifest ; but the fellow has been severely 

to their daring to carry on the Government of the | punished by the- refusal to send him to trial: he 
country, that is precisely what they most dare to |is only called upon to find bail. Among the 
do. eir audacity in that respect is exceeded | strangest outrages of a private nature is the 
only by the simplicity of the Colonel. |assault of a medical student on his master, 

Among the most notable of the miscellaneous | Whom he nearly strangled. It seems to have been 
subjects before Parliament have been Mr. Ewart’s | contest of angry passions. Walter Watts, the 
| motion to abolish capital punishments, to which | fraudulent insurance clerk—who has been followed 
we must revert next week; and the reception of | in his fall from apparent affluence to penal disgrace 

Mr. Feargus O’Connor’s motion on the People’s | by the regret of many that remember his pleasant 
Charter—the House going away : it was “ counted manners—has been once more exhibited in the 
out!” | Central Criminal Court, and has been sentenced to 

Paris has been the scene of a farcical little melo- | ten years’ transportation. 

drama: one Walker, a French lad with an English | One incident that comes leasantly out of the 

_name, has been seized with a pistol in his posses- | vexations and mourning of the week is the mar- 

| Sion, and the avowal on his tongue that he meant | riage of Herbert Edwardes to the loved lady who 
to assassinate the President, apparently in emula- ' watched from afar his chivalrous exploits inthe East, 
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PARLIAMENT. 


A short discussion took place in the House of 
Commons on Thursday evening, on the question of 
going into committee on the tile rine Bi 
which was opposed by Mr. M ; fe @ grown’ 
that the measure was not acceptable to the mercan- 
tile interest. Sir Witttam Cuay, Mr. Lanovucuers, 
and Mr. Carnpwett spoke strongly in favour of the 
bill, and Mr. Moffatt ultimately with his oppo- 
sition, and the House went ihto committee, pre | 
forma, with the understanding that it should proceed 
with it on Tuesday evening. 

The House afterwards went into committee on 
the Ecclesiastical Commission Bill. On the first 
clause Mr. Horsman moved an amendment, the 
object of which was to place the whole administra- 
tion and financial management of the commission 
under the control of the three paid and responsible 
commissioners. Mr. Horsman said his object was 
to save the bishops from being burdened with busi- 
ness of a secular nature, and to save Parliament 
from the necessity of proceeding in a course of secu- 
larization calculated to interfere with the spiritual | 
duties of the bishops, and to degrade them in public | 
estimation, Lord Joun Russe1 opposed the amend- | 
ment as directly adverse to the report of the commit- 
tee of the House of which the honourable gentleman 
himself was a member. He considered that two | 
commissioners, one nominated by the Crown and the | 
other by the Archbishop of Canterbury, would ade- | 
quately represent the highest interests of the Church | 
and State, and their authority would have the 
greatest weight. Sir Bensamin Hatt supported the 
amendment. The episcopal body had shown them- 
Belves unworthy of confidence as men of business, 
and the Government should not shrink from the 

ibility and inconvenience of bringing the | 
whole matter of the ecclesiastical property under the | 
consideration of the House, and insisting on the re- | 
moval of abuses. He hoped the commiftee would be 
of opinion that bishops should be altogether excluded 
from that board, and that the whole property of the 
Charch should be put on a better footing. Sir 
Georce Grey, Sir Joun Paxrineton, and Mr. 
Grapstone all opposed the amendment. On a divi- 
sion the amendment was rejected by 60 to 22. The 
House then went into committee on the bill, several 
clauses were passed, and the committee reported 
progress. 

In the House of Lords on Tuesday evening the | 
Marquis of Lanspowne moved an address of con- | 
dolence to the Queen on the death of the Duke of | 
Cambridge, which was unanimously agreed to. | 

In the House of Commons Lord Joun Russeiy 
moved a similar address, which was also carried | 
unanimously. 

The suffrage question was discussed on Tuesday | 
evening in a rather dull manner, although the 
division list exhibited more hopeful symptoms than | 
could have been anticipated. The subject was in- | 
troduced by Mr. Locke Kino, who moved for 

** Leave to bring in a bill to make the franchise in 
counties in Englaud and Wales the same as that in 
boroughs, by giving the right of voting to all occupiers 
of tenements of the annual value of £10" | 








Premising that the condition and circumstances of | 
the nation had very materially changed since the | 
passing of the Reform Act, he argued that our sys- | 
tem of representation should be amended, because the | 
ple had altered and improved in their ideas, He | 
insisted that the present system, which grossly vio- | 
lated the constitutional principle that taxation and 
representation should go taqither, worked injustice | 
and oppression, and he pointed out various anomalies, 
which he proposed to correct, in the manner sug- | 
gested by Lord J. Russell, by legislation supple. | 
mentary to the Reform Bill. The motion was | 
seconded by Mr. Hume, who argued that it | 
might be adopted without alarming the most timid | 
ormer. The increase in the number of the con- | 
stituency had not corresponded with the advance in | 
education and intelligence amongst the people, and 
he considered that the enlarging of the franchise was 
really extending the basis of our Constitution, which 
would be thereby the better protected from political 
convulsion. Sir De Lacy Evans, who had given no- 
tice of an amendment to make the payment of in- 
come or property tax, or of poor rate, or deposits of a 
certain amount in savings banks, a qualification for 
8 vote, offered to withdraw it if it interfered with the 
motion, which he supported on the same grounds as 
had been urged by the preceding speakers—the ad- 
vance made by the nation in morals, intelligence, 
and opulence since the Reform Act, which, he con- 
tended, was accepted as a compromise ; and if suffi- 
cient twenty years ago, was not sufficient now. The 
motion was supported by Mr. Axcock and Mr. 
Gsorcz Tompson. The latter speaker charac- 
terized our electoral system as the most unequal 
and absurd in the world, and, after a searching 
analysis of Parliamentary statistics, asked what | 
chence liberal measures or a liberal government 
had with a house so constituted? Mr. Huey 
Dnommoxp supported the motion, but not on the 





same grounds as those Which had been put forward 
by other speakers, Their, arguments pleaded for a 
representation not founded upon the constitution of 
this country ; a, Constitutional representation was a 
representation of interests, thoughthat principle had. 
lie admitted, been altered by the Reform Bill. Lord 
Depuey Srvarr said he would vote for the motion as 
a Step in the right direction, but he would prefer Sir 
De Lacy Evans’ amendment, though even that did 
not satisfy him. It should be the policy of the 


| Legislature to grant the just demands of the people, 


and to contede them in time. Mr. NewbrcaTe 
could not see anything in the circumstances of the 
country which called for the proposed change. Lord 
Joun Russet was opposed to the motion. If the 
House desired to extend the franchise, a measure 
should be brought in early in the session, so that it 


| might receive mature consideration and be proceeded 


with and passed in the course of that session. To 
deal with a question of this importance by allowing a 
bill to be brought in and leaving it on the table was 
not worthy of the House or fair towards the people. 
This was a sufficient reason for his voting against the 
motion without entering into the particular question 
of the merits of this proposition, which, indeed, 
hardly any member had discussed. Having delivered 
his opinions on former occasions respecting electoral 
divisions and other matters which had been mixed up 
with this question, he did not think it necessary to 
repeat it. Without considering whether the repre- 
sentation of that House was exactly satisfactory, he 
did say that the people of this country were deeply 
attached to the fixed principles of the present consti- 
tution, and he should ask those who called for a 
change to show what was their plan and that it would 
produce results consistent with the present form of 
the Government. Mr. Bricut said, what was asked 
by this motion was, that the principles which were 
held good in boroughs should be adopted in coun- 
ties; and if Lord J. Russell had not an unchange- 
able hostility to the extension of the franchise he 
should not oppose a motion so moderate and reason- 
able. Though falling far short of what it was the 
duty of the Government to give to the people ; it 


denied that the Sabbath was known to the Christiag 
religion. It was the Christian Sunday they had 
consider, and that was a day of rest, set bed 
human observance by human wisdom for 
purposes, and on human grounds he justified 
vote. Not treating this, therefore, as a religi 
question, he looked at it with reference to the poli 
observance of the day. Rest was to be forkane 
the largest number, to be interrupted Only in casey 
of necessity; and he proceeded to show that the | 
evils of the change fell in the greatest Proportion — 
upon the poor man, to whom the pothouse was : 
open, though the newspaper-box was shut, As 
religious question, therefore, the House was ast 
competent to deal with it, and as a political ques. 
tion it had made a gross blunder. Lord Asurgy 
said the House had adopted a resolution, and he 
Majesty, under the advice of her Ministers, had 9} 
directions to close the Post- office on Sunday, and, ig 
the name of those whom he represented, he demanded 

a full, fair, and sufficient trial, which the ¢ 
could not have had within twenty days. Sir R.Inous 
opposed the motion, which in his opinion inyolyg 
the honour of the Sovereign. Lord J, Rvssext ex. 
plained the position in which the Government haj 
been placed by the resolution of the House, whic) 
they were bound not to withhold from the Soverej 
whose consent they had advised. He did not cop. 
sider that commercial correspondence was the chi¢ | 
matter, but the position in which families ani 
domestic affairs were placed by the change, and hy 
owned he could not get over this cireumstance, thy 
here was a public department, charged with the eg. 
veyance of letters and armed with authority to 
prevent their conveyance by others, which might 
transmit a letter one day addressed to a ‘ 
communicating the illness of her father, which, #. 
riving early on Sunday morning at a provincial town, 
would be detained for twenty-four hours. The effe 





| of this, and there might be a hundred of instances, 


would go some way to show the disposition of Par- | 


liament to extend their rights, and by degrees take a 
still increasing number of the people within the 
pale of the constitution.—Mr. Disrazi said the 
Reform Bill had been a perma.ent settlement of the 
then agitated question; yet since that period the 


constantly endeavouring to sapit. If this country 


amongst poor families would be distressing, Hep. 
commended the omission of that part of the motion 
praying that pending enquiry the collection and deli. | 
very ot letters on Sunday be continued. Mr, Gus. | 
stone said nothing had a greater tendency to di 
parage the authority of the House than to rescind: 
motion, especially one so recently passed, before th 
result of the change could be seen. If the nobk 
lord would take a day or two to consider the precise 


| form of the motion that should be submitted to th 
gentlemen whom it had sent to Parliament had been | 
quarrelling with that very arrangement, and were | 


was to be, as it had been, aristocratic, and free be- | 


cause aristocratic, let the Legislature place power 


| in the monarchy, order in one estate of the realm, 
| and liberty in the other. 


Repeating that the Reform 
Act was a settlement accepted by the great body of 
the people, he delivered a pointed invective against 


| the supporters of the motion and the levelling system 


of political agiation of which they were sworn 
friends. Sir B. Haut, in supporting the motion, 
made a direct charge ot Mr. Disraeli of derelic- 
tion of political principles, asserting that he had gone 
down to High Wycombe as a protégé of the late Mr. 
O'Connell and Mr. Hume, and had desired to repre- 
sent Marylebone upon liberal principles. After an 


| explanation from Mr, Disraewi the House divided, 


when the motion was negatived by 159 against 100. 


The Sunday Labour Question was afterwards 
brought forward by Mr. Locke, who moved :— 


‘That, whilst this House acknowledges with satisfac- 
tion the diminution in the amount of Sunday labour ef- 
fected by the recent arrangements in the Post-office, it 
cannot but be sensible of the great public inconvenience 
which has arisen from the total cessation of any delivery 
or collection of letters on Sundays, and that an humble 
address be therefore presented to her Majesty, praying 
that she will be graciously pleased to cause an enquiry 
to be made whether the amount of Sunday labour might 
not be reduced without completely putting an end to the 
collection and delivery of letters, &c,,on Sundays; and 
that, pending such enquiry, her Majesty will be graciously 

leased to give orders that the collection and delivery of 
etters, &c., on Sundays shall be continued as hereto- 
fore,” 


He observed that the stoppage of the post communi- 
cation was a matter of such great importance, that it 
demanded a more careful consideration than it had 
yet undergone in that House. The Government had 
not received due credit for the extent of the reduc- 
tions of Sunday labour in the Post-office which they 
had effected, and he read an epitome of those reduc- 
tions, published in the Quarterly Review. His belief 
was that there would be no real diminution of the 
aggregate amount of Sunday labour by the late mea- 
sure; there would be merely a shifting of labour, 
and he adduced evidence of the division of labour 
consequent upon the distribution of letters and news- 
papers being transferred from the Post-office to pri- 
vate hands. He showed the delay, the embarrass- 


ments, and the losses which the suspension of postal | 


communication on aSunday would create, and asked 
why the suspension of labour should be limited to 
the Post-office, for, if the principle was asserted in all 
its entirety, it would overturn the whole frame-work 
of society. Mr. Roznvck, who seconded the motion, 








House, he thought that would be the course mat 
likely to meet tne convenience of the House, andto 
lead to an amicable settlement of the question. If 
not, the noble lord, however well he might intend, 
left the motion open to the most important of th 
substantial objections that were urged againtt it 
He for one decidedly objected to come to a vote, de 
claring that sensible inconveniences had been a- 
perienced from the arrangements lately adopted, s 
the resolution would be left Lord Jon Rosse 
thought, after what had fallen from the memberfr 
the University of Oxford, it would be desirable b 
come to some understanding as to the proper form 
of the resolution. It appeared to him that it woill 
be quite sufficient, leaving out the latter words, b 
vote ‘that an humble address be presented to he 
Majesty, praying that her Majesty will be graciouly 
pleased to cause an enquiry to be made whetherte 
amount of Sunday labour may not be reduced, wit 
out completely putting an end to the collection 
and delivery of letters.’ Several other met 
bers having spoken, the House divided, when ther 
appeared — For the original motion, 92; 

it, 234. Lord John Russell’s amendment was shorty 
afterwards put and carried by a majority of 195 toll 

The Marriage Bill was read a third time, in 
House of Commons, on Wednesday evening, afters 
brief debate, in which Mr. WaLpoLe warmly 
the measure altogether, while Mr. Duncan M" bi) 
and Mr. Fox Mavze protested against the applicatit 
of the bill to Scotland. The third reading was @& 
ried by a majority of 144 to 134. 

Mr. Ewart moved on Thursday evening for leare 
to bring in a bill to abolish the punishment of, 

He declared that public opinion was daily 
stronger upon the subject, and that the general fe 
ing against capital punishment destroyed the ce 
tainty which ought to be characteristic of 
for juries were perpetually acquitting perso 
whose guilt there could be neither legal nor 
doubt, simply on account of the prevalent hor. 
ror of the fatal result of a hostile verdict. Mr. Huss 
seconded the motion. Sir Grorcr GREY - 
abolition of the punishment of death from con® 
tion that the continuance of that punishment 7 
indispensable to the interests of society, which 
title to look to Government for its protection, 
Baicat supported the motion in a long a ou 

h. Mr. Ewart having briefly replied, the 
divided, when the numbers were :— 

For the motion, —— it, 46. 
Majority against it, 6. 

Mr. F. O'Connor then moved that the = 
should adopt the principles embodied in the 
ment entitled the People’s Charter. 1: 
member had made some progress in his argu 
support of his motion when the House was Co 
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THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE. 

e of Cambridge, youngest son of 
‘nan and uncle of the Queen, died at Cam- 
pridge-house, Piccadilly, on Monday evening, after a 
short and painful illness. He was attacked by cramp 
in the stomach on the 13th ult., but after the severity 
oftheattack had passed away, all danger was thought 
to be over, and it was believed till last week that he 
would recover, although suffering from loss of appe- 
tite and much debility. Recently, however, the 
Duke became so debilitated and prostrated, not being 
able to sustain any nourishing substance, that he 
gontinued to sink rapidly during the last four and 
twenty hours before his death. It is difficult to say 
what was the positive cause of death; but gout, and 
acomplication of disorders of the stomach are said to 
have been the cause. é 

On Monday forenoon, the illness having assumed 
an alarming appearance, Prince George went to 
Buckingham Palace, and the Queen and Prince 
Albert soon after left the Palace for Cambridge-house, 
where they remained till one o'clock. __ 

Inthe course of the day a notice was issued that, 
owing to the alarming illness of the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, the Drawing Room, intended to be held at 
St, James’s Palace on the 9th inst., and the State 
Ball, at Buckingham Palace, on the 10th inst., would 

take place. 

* pirectly after the decease of the Duke, Baron 
Knesebeck went to Buckingham Palace to announce 
the melancholy intelligence to the Queen and Prince. 
The latter immediately proceeded to Cambridge- 
house to pay a visit of condolence to the Duchess of 
Cambridge and Prince George. Prince Albert re- 
mained until a quarter before eleven o'clock, and 
then returned to Buckingham Palace. 


The deceased Prince Adolphus Frederick, who was the 
seventh and youngest son of George III., had completed 
the 76th year of his age, having been born on the 24th 
of February, 1774. In the 13th year of his age he was, 
with his two elder brothers, the Dukes of Cumberland 
and Sussex, sent to the University of Gottingen, where 
he was entered on the 6th of July, 1786. The Duke of 
Cambridge remained at Gottingen only three years, at 
the end of which period he became an officer in the 
British army, having been gazetted an ensign in the six- 
teenth year of his age, but it was not until 1793 that he 
came to reside in England. In that year he served for 
ashort time with the British forces before Dunkirk. In 
1794 he attained the rank of Colonel, and on the 24th of 
August, 1798, that of Lieutenant-General, being then 
only 24 years of age. It was not, however, till the 27th 
of November, 1801, that he obtained his peerage, when 
he was created Duke of Cambridge, Earl of Tipperary, 
and Baron of Culloden. 

In the year 1803 he was sent at the head of 8000 
Germans and 6000 English to defend the Electoral domi- 
nions of his father. The Hanoverians, however, did not 
appreciate as highly as might have been wished, the 
honour and advantage of a connection with England, 
and the Duke found, when he arrived in Hanover, that 
the interest of his family there was at an end, and he 
therefore requested his recal. The English Minister, 
however, told him that it was his duty to remain at his 
post; but after publishing a manifesto to the Hanove- 
rians, calling on them to rise en masse, which produced 
no effect, he returned to England, leaving the army 
under the command of Count Walmoden, who was soon 
obliged to capitulate. Immediately on the formation of 
the German Legion, the Duke of Cambridge was ap- 
pointed to its command, having been raised to the rank 
of General on the 25th of September, 1803, and appointed 
Colonel of the Coldstream Guards on the Sth of the same 
month, in the year 1805. 

As soon as the French were expelled from Hanover 
the Duke of Cambridge was appointed Viceroy, and in 
the possession of that government he remained till the 
year 1837, when Ernest, Duke of Cumberland, succeeded 
to that kingdom as eldest male representative of the 
house of Guelph. 

On the 26th of November, 1813, the Duke of Cambridge 
was raised to the rank of Field-Marshal in the army, and 
& few years after, in consequence of the death of the 
Princess Charlotte, he, like many other members of the 
Royal Family, contracted a matrimonial alliance. At 
Cassel, on the 7th of May, and in London on the Ist of 
June, 1818, he was united to Augusta Wilhelmina 
Louisa, the third daughter of the Landgrave Frederic of 
H assel, a Princess then in the twenty-first year of 
her age, who now survives him. this marriage he 
had only one son, Prince George William Frederick 
Charles, now Duke of Cambridge, who was born at 
Hanover on the 26th of March, 1819. Two daughters 
Were born in 1822 and 1833. ‘The elder, the Princess 
Augusta of Cambridge, married, in 1843, Prince Frede- 
tick William, Hereditary Grand Duke of Mecklenburgh 
Strelitz, The younger, the Princess Mary Adelaide, is 
Unmarried 


Since his return to England his Royal Highness has 
Cultivated the more intimate acquaintanceship of English 
society. With the people at large it is impossible to say 
that his Royal Highness has been a favourite, because 
by them he has been insufficiently known. But with the 
— of the metropolis the Duke has always stood well. 

ith the aristocracy, without distinction of party, he 

8 been on terms of very intimate and friendly inter- 
course. With the middle class he has ever shown him- 
self anxious to cultivate kindly relations; meeting and 
Mingling with them on all social and festive occasions ; 
Joining in their amusements, and frequently throwing 

the restraints of rank, and visiting at their houses 
Upon terms which left no reason to suppose that he 


The distinguishing feature of his Royal Highness’s | 
social life has been the share he has taken in the more 
scientific musical societies of the metropolis. The Duke 
of Cambridge inherited that love of music, and attained 
that proficiency in the art, for which so many of his race 
have been remarkable. The Royal Family were the 
steady friends and patrons of Handel when he was de- 
serted by the bulk of the aristocracy. George III. was 
a thorough Handelian, conversant with the great 
master’s works, and able to perform them on the organ. 
George IV. was an excellent player on the violoncello, 
and the Duke of Cambridge was equally skilful on the 
violin. Both these royal brothers were accustomed to 
execute the quartets of Haydn, Mozart, and other great 
composers, along with the most eminent performers of | 
the day. The Crown Prince of Hanover, formerly Prince | 
George of Cumberland, is not an amateur merely, but an 
artist of a high class; and our Queen Victoria, both as 
a singer and a pianist, is probably not surpassed by any 
lady in her dominions. This love of, and proficiency in, | 
music formed one of the innocent social enjoyments in 
which the Duke of Cambridge delighted. He frequented 
all those public musical performances which were of a 
classical and elegant character, and interested himself | 
warmly in behalf of the profession, patronizing their 
benevolent associations, and treating them individually 
with great and substantial kindness. 

In the Duke of Cambridge many of the more interest- 
ing charities of London will lose a liberal patron and 
promoter. His Royal Highness, as is well known, has 
not only been accustomed to give of his wealth to objects 
deserving of benevolence, but he has also given a large 
portion of his time whenever his personal attendance 
appeared likely to promote the objects of the society he 
patronised. The uke’s bonhommie and freedom from 
restraint, his urbane manner and companionable accom- 
plishments, endeared him to all who were accustomed to 
meet him upon these occasions, and as his liberal exam- 
ple and exhortation rarely failed to have its due impres- 
sion upon others, he was constantly sought as the pre- 
sident at anniversary dinners, and other occasions where 
the charitable are congregated together with a view to an 
appeal to their liberality. To these societies his Royal 
Highness will be a great loss. 

In Parliament the Duke of Cambridge has seldom 
spoken. Since his return to England he has been, how- 
ever, a constant attendant at the House of Lords, and a 
frequent visitor to the House of Commons. His cus- 
somary seat in the upper chamber was, on what are 
technically called, the cross benches, but his Royal 
Highness was much accustomed to pass round the 
House, shaking hands with one peer and holding a few 
minutes friendly intercourse with another during the 
time even of a debate. His quick joyous laugh was often 
heard in the galleries, and not unfrequently was misin- 
terpreted by the speakers, 

Of all the sons of George III. the Duke of Cambridge 
probably displayed throughout his life most of the qualities 
which history attributes to his father. Simple in his 
tastes, kind and affable in his manner, warm and English 
in his heart, beloved in his domestic circle, and generally 
liked without it, the Duke of Cambridge, without any 
great or striking power of intellect, was uniformly re- 
garded with the respect due to his rank and the esteem 
which was the proper tribute of his virtue. The country 
may frequently have lost greater men, but itis rarely 
that a distinguished individual descends to the tomb at 
the mature age this prince has reached, leaving a cha- 
racter so free from blame, and a name associated with so 
little of either public or personal hostility. 








PEEL.—PUBLIC HONOURS TO HIS MEMORY. 

The mortal remains of Sir Robert Peel, the states- 
man, were consigned to their last resting-place, on 
Tuesday, in the small church of Drayton Bassett, 
two miles and a half from Tamworth. In compliance 
with the deceased’s own injunctions (recently ex- 
pressed by his executor in the House of Commons), 
the funereal ceremony was shorn of all those external 
attributes of pomp which usually accompany the in- 
terment of great national political celebrities. Still 
it was impossible to deprive the proceedings of the 
imposing effect springing from a spontaneous ebulli- 
tion of the feeling in his district which a long inti- 
macy with his more private and individual capacity 
materially awakened. As early as seven o’clock 
every line of road and by-way converging towards 
Drayton was alive with peasantry, clothed in their 
best attire, and bearing upon their persons such sym- 
bols of mourning as their humble means afforded. 
As the morning advanced, a superior class of the in- 
habitants prepared to take their part in the coming 
observance by hastening to Tamworth, from the 
ancient keep of whose celebrated castle there floated 
heavily in the wind the royal standard, half-mast 
high—an emblem of regret visible over a vast sweep 
of country, across which might be heard the boom 
of the muffled bells in the tower of the parish 
church, 

At noon the mayor and corporation of Tamworth 
assembled in the Townhall, and shortly after pro- 


slightest approximation to the levity characteristic of 
mere arpa | and love of sight-seeing. 

About twelve o’clock a special which had 
left London at nine o’clock, arrived at the Tamworth 
station, containing those relatives and immediate 
friends who were to take part in the affecting so- 
lemnities of the day. These gentlemen were imme- 
diately conveyed over to Drayton, where they 
arrived about half-past twelve o'clock, 

The weather, which had hitherto been fine, th: 
somewhat cloudy, about this time became sud 
overcast, and rain fell copiously for more than an 
hour, to the great discomfiture of the crowds as- 
sembled in the park, none of whom, however, de- 
serted the positions they had taken up. Shortly 
before two o'clock, the mourners having assembled 
in the hall, the arrangements were proceeded with. 
After the first few mourning coaches had been filled, 
the hearse drew up to receive its burden, which was 
borne thither by about a dozen most respectable 
farmers on the estate. The other carriages having 
been filled, the procession left the manor-house in 
the following order :— 

The Chief Mourner. 
Sir Robert Peel, Baronet. 
Mr. John Floyd Peel. Mr. Frederick Peel, M.P. 
Mr. Arthur Peel. Captain W. Peel, R.N, 
The Very Reverend the Dean of 
Viscount Villiers, M.P. 


Worcester. 
Colonel Peel, M.P. 


Mr. Lawrance Peel. 
The Very Rev. the Dean of York. The Rt. Hon. G. R, Dawson. 
Sir Henry Floyd. 


Capt. Peel, Enniskillen Dragoons. 
Captain Peel, 10th Hussars, 


Mr. Robert A. Peel. 
Captain C. Lennox Peel. Mr. Archibald Peel. 
Mr. R. P. Dawson. 


Lord Henley. 
General Yates. Sir H. Hume Campbell. 
The Corporation of Tamworth, &e, &c. 

The pall-bearers were—Sir James Graham, Lord 
Aberdeen, Lord Hardinge, Sir Francis Lawley, Mr. 
Goulburn, Mr. B. Denison, Sir George Clerk, and 
Mr. Hobhouse. 

The procession having entered the church, the 
coffin was placed on a stand in the aisle, and the 
board of plumes laid upon it. The Bishop of Gib- 
raltar then began, in a very solemn manner, and 
amidst the most reverential silence, to read the 
funeral service of the church, At last—the proper 
moment for doing so having arrived—the coffin was 
removed from its stand in the centre of the aisle, and 
slowly lowered into the vault, and the bishop, moving 
forward to the mouth of the vault, read the affecting 
and beautiful language of the church in a voice 
which at many points became broken with emotion, 
The members of Sir Robert’s family, leaving their 
seats, gathered round the grave of their illustrious 
relative, and amidst many a tear, which those who 
shed them endeavoured in vain to check or hide, the 
solemn words were pronounced, “ Ashes to ashes, 
dust to dust.”” When the reading of the service was 
concluded the sons of the deceased advanced to the 
mouth of the vault, and each in his turn took a last 
farewell. 

The weather, which up to this time had been ex- 
ceedingly unpropitious, now began to improve, and 
in a short time the sun shone forth in its midsummer 
brilliancy, presenting an extraordinary contrast to the 
preceding few hours. 

The mourners having returned to the Manor-house, 
speedily afterwards left for Tamworth, en route to 
London, and in an hour the mansion was compara- 
tively deserted. 

The day of Sir Robert Peel’s funeral was solemnly 
observed in most of the large towns throughout the 
kingdom. In Birmingham, Manchester, Liverpool, 
Bristol, Wolverhampton, Derby, Bury, and many 
other towns, the shops in the principal thoroughfares 
were closed, and the muffled bells were tolled. In 
Bristol the flags of the ships in the harbour were 
hoisted half-mast high. 


The following letter has been addressed to Prince 
Albert by M. Charles Dupin, President of the Na- 
ane French Committee for the Exhibition of all 
Nations :— 


‘**Prince,—I am requested to transmit to the com- 
mittee presided over by your highness the expression of 
the feelings of grief which animates us, The foreign 
nations to which your exhibition appeals were flattered 
at numbering on the first rank, amidst the members of 
your committee, the illustrious _— who for a lo 
time administered the affairs of his country with g 
will and justice to other states. Our French hearts are 
yet moved by the last words uttered by him in the British 
parliament,—words of esteem and friendship for our 
country. On learning the unexpected and lamented loss 
of this great man, the national committee of France has 
unanimously decided that its president should express 
to you the deep-felt regret which it shares with the 
generous spirits not only of the United Kingdom, but of 
all countries where genius, moderation, love of art, and 





ceeded to the outskirts of Drayton-park, where it had 
been arranged they should await and fall into the 
procession. 

The avenue leading to the Manor-house was lined 
on both sides with the persons assembled, of either 
sex ; and, at a later hour of the day, nearly the whole 
of the home park was similarly thronged. Among 
the spectators were some of the greatest respecta- 


the whole assemblage being in perfect keeping with 





Meditated a condescension. 





bility, including numerous ladies, the demeanour of , 


the melancholy occasion, and untingtured by the 


respect of peace, are held inesteem. If anything can 
console us, it is the thought that the equitable and 
liberal spirit of Sir Robert Peel, far from being extinct, 
will survive and increase in the committee, of which he 
| was so great an ornament.—I have the honour, &c., 
“Baron C. Dupin.” 


The following letter from Mr. Cobden, on the sub- 
ject of the proposed monument to Sir Robert Peel, 
| appears in the Times of Monday. 

103, Westbourne-terrace, July 6. 
| “Sir,—I have received your letter, requesting me to 
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[Saturpay, 





of an as- 
‘poor man’s 


allow oy pare to be andes the patrons 
ational monuinent to the memory of the late Sir Robert 


eel.’ It will be to me a melancholy satisfaction to be 
associated in so te a mode of expressing the 
almost universal of sorrow at the loss of a great 


“ The illustrious statesman who has been taken from 
us with such awful suddenness sacrificed every other 
object of ambition to secure to the firesides and work- 
shops of the toiling multitudes of this country the bless- 
ings of increased prosperity, health, and happiness. He 
knew the immediate penalty he would have to pay for the 
service he was rendering the nation, but he relied with 
prophetic faith upon the future verdict of the people. In 
the moment of his severest trial, when delivering the 

h which closed his official career, after speaking of 

e ties of party which he had severed for ever, of the 
political friendships he had converted into bitter enmities, 
of the floodgates of calumny he had let loose upon him- 
self—after recounting, mournfully but without repining, 
the sacrifices he had made, he turned for sympathy and 
justice to the mass of the people and closed his last 
speech as Minister with the following words :— 

“*It may be that I shall leave a name sometimes remembered 
with expressions of goodwill in the abode of those whose lot it 
is to labour and to earn their daily bread by the sweat of their 
brow, when they shall recruit their exhausted strength with 

bundant and d food, the sweeter because it is no longer 
leavened by a sense of injustice.’ 

“Thus,in the work you have undertaken, you are, 
perhaps, unconsciously realizing the aspirations of the 
departed statesman. In piling up the pence of the work- 
ing classes into a pyramid to his memory, let me suggest 
that the above passage be inscribed upon its base. It 
will prove that he did not over-estimate the justice or 
gratitude of his countrymen, and it will also show to 
future statesmen that there is security, with the people, 
for the fame of a Minister who braves the vengeance of 
particular interests whilst conferring benefits upon the 
nation. “Tam, Sir, your obedient servant, 


“ RicHarD CoBDEN. 

“To Mr. John Downes.” 

Since the above letter was written the committee 
has resolved that the title of the testimonial be 
changed from the poor man’s to the “ Working 
Man’s Monument” to the late Sir R. Peel, and that 
the subscriptions be from one penny and upwards, 
and not limited at all to any amount. 


In the House of Commons, on Wednesday, Lord 
John Russell gave notice that on Friday (yesterday) 
he should move that an humble address be presented 
to her Majesty, praying that her Majesty will be 
graciously pleased to give directions that a monu- 
ment be erected in the collegiate church of St. Peter's, 
Westminster, to the memory of Sir Robert Peel, with 
an inscription expressing the public sense of so great 
and irreparable a loss, and to assure her Majesty that 
the House will make good any expenses attending 
the same. 

A preliminary meeting of merchants and bankers 
took place at the London Tavern, on Wednesday, for 
the purpose of considering the propriety of calling a 
public meeting in the city of London, on the subject 
of promoting a subscription for raising a testimonial 
in honour of Sir Robert Peel. Sir Edward North 
Buxton was called to the chair. Amongst those pre- 
sent were, Mr. Hume, M.P.; Sir Moses Montefiore, 





Bart.; Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Sheriff Nicoli, and other | 


influential gentlemen, A number of letters from men 
of influence were read, approving of the object, and 
expressing regret that the writers could not attend 
the meeting. The meeting unanimously agreed to a 
resolution to apply to the Lord Mayor for the use of 
the Egyptian-hall of the Mansion-house upon the oc- 
casion; and the Lord Mayor appointed Monday, at 
two o'clock, for the meeting, at which he will take 
the chair. 

A public meeting of the inhabitants of Bury was 
held on Wednesday, at which it was resolved to 
erect a public monument to the late lamented states- 
man in his native town. The subscription list was 
opened with several £100 subscriptions, and in less 
than ten minutes upwards of £1000 had been raised. 
Before the meeting closed upwards of £1500 had been 
subscribed. 





ATTEMPT TO ASSASSINATE LOUIS 
NAPOLEON. 

About three o’clock on Friday afternoon, and at 
the moment that Colonel Vaudrey, Aide-de-Camp of 
the President, was proceeding in a carriage from the 
eourt-yard of the Elysée into the Rue Faubourg St. 
Honoré, a young man was seen approaching rapidly 
towards the carriage, into which he appeared to 
look for a moment with much earnestness. At the 
same moment he plunged his hand into his bosom, 
and seemed to be grasping something which was 
concealed in the left pocket of his great coat. His 
face was pale and haggard, as if from intense ex- 
citement or recent dissipation, As he stood suffi- 
ciently close to the carriage to ascertain, without the 
apy. of a mistake, the persons that occupied it, 

e as suddenly drew back, and moved along in the 
direction of the Rue Miromesnil. ‘There are always 
stationed in the neighbourhood of the President's re- 
sidence a number of police agents dressed in plain 
clothes, but who are sufficiently known by the iadi- 
tués of the palace, One of these men had observed 
the motions of Walker, and his last movement natu- 


rally roused his suspicions that something was 
wrong, though he states that the idea of his having 
to do with an assassin did not occur to him. The 

lice agent followed him to the corner of the Rue 
Mironiesnil, but before he had time to accost him 
Walker went up to him, and the following conversa- 
tion occurred :— 

‘“* Are you a police agent ?”’ 

‘What business is that of yours? 
wish to know ?”” 

“If you are what I believe you to be,” said the 
young man, “‘I wish you to take me into custody. 
Arrest me instantly. This is the second time I have 
missed him, and I'll have nothing more to do with the 
business. I came here this day with the full determi- 
nation to assassinate the President of the Republic ! 
I have been waiting at his door since twelve o'clock ; 
but, to all appearance, destiny will not have it that 
my design be accomplished, for, half an an hour ago, 
when another carriage left the Elysée, I had my 
_ cocked, and was on the point of firing, when 
m 


Why do you 


perceived it was not the President who was before 
Nad 


These words were spoken in a short, hoarse, and 
abrupt tone of voice, and betrayed the extreme agita- 
tion of mind under which the speaker laboured. The 
first act of the police agent (whose name is Lambert) 
was to lay hold of the lad with one hand, while with 
the other he felt his person outside the paletot; he 
found that he was actually armed with a pistol. He 
drew the weapon from his pocket, and ascertained 
that it was loaded, capped, and at full cock. All 
this passed between the two without any of the per- 
sons near them being aware of what was going on. 
The agent instantly led his prisoner to the office of 
the Commissary of Police attached to the quarter of 
the Presidency. The lad there repeated his story, 


he was 17 years old, a compositor by trade, and that 
he resided in the Rue Cherubini, No. 3, and lived 
with his parents. 

From inquiries subsequently made it appears that 
he is the son of an Irishman, but that his mother is 
French. He was born in Paris, but is, nevertheless, 
a foreigner by law as well as his father, as the sons 
of foreigners, born in France, can only claim nation- 
ality when they have reached the age of twenty-one. 
His mother is a very respectable well-conducted 


owing to the imprudence of the father, and there 
being several children, two of whom are cripples. 
Walker, the son, was brought up to the business of 
a printer, and was for a time rather diligent; but he 
had become sullen, and complained that he was com- 
pelled to work for the whole of his family, whilst 
his father wasted the greater part of his earnings 
when at work in drinking and smoking. Some 
months ago young Walker, who, although only seven- 
teen years of age, has the manners and appearance of 
twenty or twenty-one, became a Red Republican and 
Socialist, having imbibed these ideas from some of 
| the compositors in the office where he worked, and 
| at which many of the most furious Red Republican 
| journals and pamphlets are printed. The conduct of 
young Walker became at length so violent that he 
was a nuisance in the office, and he escaped correction 
| only from the belief of his companions that he was 
| deranged, Some months ago Walker was taken up 
in the streets, armed with a loaded pistol and 
threatening to fire upon the passers by. He was at 
the time intoxicated, and the tribunal taking this fact, 
and the youth of the offender, into consideration, 
sentenced him to only two months’ imprisonment. 
When that term had expired, he returned to his 
work ; but his character had not been at all im- 
proved; on the contrary, his turbulence had 
increased, and his companions became more than 
ever convinced that he was insane. His father 
died on Sunday afternoon, after having been 
a compositer on the same journal in Paris for 
thirty-six years. The Commissary of Police, who 
went to the house of the father to search and inter- 
rogate after the arrest of the son, behaved with great 
delicacy. When he saw the state of the father he 
concealed the object of his visit, and pretended that 
he had come from the owner of the house to see what 
repairs required to be made. The oldman died with- 
out having his last moments made wretched by a 
knowledge of this new misconduct on the part of 
his son. 





Paris has turned out two young Englishmen alike 
imbued with revolutionary doctrines. Good, the 
compositor, who received his death wound in the 
Revolution of February, fighting against the Munici- 
pal Guard in the Place du Palais Royale, was a 
political madman like Walker; but he was three or 
four years older, and came to Paris already strongly 
imbued with the revolutionary spirit, his father being 
a well-known Chartist. 

Walker was examined at the Prefecture of Police, 
on Tuesday, by a number of eminent medical men, 
charged to make a report on the state of his mind 


. The examination lasted to a late hour, and is said to 


have had the result of demonstrating to evidence that 





he is labouring wader monomania, It is probable 


said that his name was George Alfred Walker, that | 


woman ; but the family have always been in distress, | 





that, on the report of the medical men, Walker will 
be removed to the Hospital of Bicétre, to be treated 
for insanity. In the course of his interrogatories 
Walker repeated the declarations which he made 
when arrested, to the effect that he was driven by an 
irresistible force to assassinate the President; and 


+ that, though he knew the enormity of such a crime, 


he would have committed it. 





THE LAW AGAINST THE PRESS, 

The discussion of the law of the press in the French 
Assembly has been the chief subject of interest in 
France during the last few days. The debate com- 
menced on Monday, and was marked by a rather 
exciting scene. M. Rouher, Minister of Justice, jn 
supporting the obnoxious law, designated the reyo. 
lution of February as a disastrous catastrophe. At 
this word the whole Opposition rose, and with tre. 
mendous clamour called on the President to call the 
Minister to order. This M. Dupin refused to do: 
but called M. Girardin to order instead. After the 
noise and tumult, which lasted half an hour, were 
somewhat abated, M. Girardin, having mounted the 
tribune to explain, declared that he, for one, would 
not sit in an Assembly in which the revolution of 
February was declared a disastrous event for France. 
without the speaker being called to order. Still more 
offensive was the conduct of the President in calling 
to order a representative who did his duty in pro. 
testing against language so unconstitutional, and go 
particularly improper in the mouth of a Minister, 
He thought that, if the Minister was not called to 
order, all the members of the Opposition ought to 
relinquish their seats in the Assembly. 

A discussion then took place on the question of 
urgency, M. de Girardin maintained that a special 
report was necessary in order to establish a case of 
urgency. M,. Mathieu (de la Drome) who followed 
on the same side attacked with vehemence the re- 
actionary march of the government, which semed to 
wish to substitute sword-rule for regular and con- 
stitutional administration. The result of the ballot 
gave 370 votes for and 251 against. Urgency was, 
therefore, declared for the bill. 

On Tuesday M. Victor Hugo spoke against the 
law. His speech is described by the Paris corre 
spondent of the Globe as ‘‘ crowded with the richest 


| samples of varied power. The crushing sarcasm with 


| the environs. 


which he punished the temerity of M. Rouher—the 
brief and vigorous touches with which he character- 
ized the law—the large contemplation of his subject 
—the clear warnings drawn from history—the sur- 
prising felicitousness of expression—the bold, apt 
imagery which enriched his thoughts—the philoso- 
phic tone, solemn, ardent, and true, and the benig- 
nant philanthropy, all combine to make this speech 
one of the most remarkable orations delivered in any 
assembly or in any age.”’ 

During the sitting of Tuesday it was proposed by 
M. Tinguy, a Legitimist, that all the articles in jour- 
nals should be signed by their authors, under penalty 
of a fine of 500f. tor the first contravention, and of 
1000f. for every repetition of the offence. This 
amendment, which, as every one acquainted with the 
mechanism of journals is aware, it is impossible to 
put into execution, was opp: sed with great vigour by 
the members of the committee ; but atter a very vio- 
lent and stormy debate a division was called for, 
when, to the surprise of every one, the amendment 
was carried by a majority of 313 to 281. 

It is impossible to describe the agitation which 
this singular vote produced on the Assembly. The 
President was obliged to suspend the sitting, and the 
members formed themselves into groups, and ap- 
peared to Giscuss the matter among themselves with 
great animation. The amendment of M. de Tinguy 
singularly compromises the definitive vote on the 
whole bill, as it is very probable that the majority 
will see the absurdity of such a decision, and will 
hesitate to pass it. 


SCHLESWIG HOLSTEIN AGAIN. 


A telegraphic despatch from Berlin, dated Satur- 
day, states that the protocol accompanying the treaty 
of peace annulling the armistice had just been ratified 
by Prussia and Denmark. In five days the Prussian 
troops were to evacuate the Duchies, and the troops 
of Schleswig Holstein were to march in. ‘he next 
step, it is said, will be a war between Denmark and 


: , Ee as ._ | the Duchies., 
It is a curious fact that the same printing office in | op 


Troops are being concentrated at Rendsburg and 
Before the town there are encampe 
three battalions and a field battery. In the fortress 
there are three more battalions. All soldiers on fur- 
lough have been recalled. Friedrichsort is being 
fortified on the land side, and more troops are eX- 
pected. 

In the treaty between Prussia and Denmark the 
question of succession is reserved for future negotia- 
tions. Denmark is not to call in any foreign power 
to assist her, unless Germany interferes, or a free 
corps invades the Duchies. The Holstein army, 
amounting to 30,000 men, seem very likely to cross 
the Eider; but the Danes are ready to meet them 
with 40,000 men, and the Russian fleet is cruising 
amongst the Danish islands, 
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THE BULGARIAN INSURRECTION. 

‘4 accounts which appear in the Vienna journals 
of the insurrection in Bulgaria are very contradictory, 
put from all it is clear that several serious engage- 
ments have taken place; although it is difficult to 

in which side was victorious. 

One battle is said to have occurred in the heigh- 
pourhood of Widdin, in which the Turks defeated 
the undisciplined horde opposed to them after a very 
short but sanguinary struggle; most of the latter 

ing into Servia. Another engagement occurred 
at Beogradatz, with a similar result. : On this occa- 
sion one of the chief leaders of the insurgents was 
captured by the Turks, His nameis Radscha. The 
locality of the insurrection seems to have been 
pashalic of Widdin, within which, however, the 
insurgents, as may be supposed from their double 
defeat, made but little way. The Christian popula- 
lation of Widdin is represented as greatly alarmed ; 
they fear both Turks and Bulgarians. The real 
motives of the insurgents are enveloped in mystery. 
The statement of their claims, which they are repre- 
sented as having drawn up, does not appear in any 
ournal; but, from all the accounts which have been 
published, there appears to have existed among the 
insurgents great embitterment against the Turkish 
pashas. . 

Advices from Semlin to the 26th and 27th June 
Jead to the belief that the Turkish arms have not 
been so successful as was originally stated. The in- 
gurgents are said to be collected in great force in 
Servia, and to be still in arms in the district of Bel- 

deieza, Foreign influence is said to be very active 
EY moting the insurrection. 

ecotding to the Osservatore Dalmato, the inha- 
bitants of Bagnani are ripe for insurrection against 
the Turkish rule, and that the populations of Mon- 
tenegtro and Grabova are also in a very disturbed 
state. 

CHURCH OF ENGLAND SELF-SUPPORTING 

VILLAGE SOCIETY. 

_ On Tuesday a public meeting was held at Willis’s 
Rooms, the Honourable Arthur Kinnaird in the 
chair. The proceedings having been opened by a 
prayer, the chairman stated the object of this meeting 
was to award prizes to those gentlemen who had 
Written the three best essays upon the principles of 
the Church of England Self-Supporting Village 
Society, and to receive a report from the committee 
tespecting the condition and progress of the institu- 
tion, The secretary read the report which stated 
that the society desired to raise a sum of £40,000, 
for promoting the religious, moral, and general im- 
rovement of the working classes, by forming esta- 
lishments of 300 families on the land, and com- 
bining agricultural with manufacturing employment 
for their own benefit. ‘The report having been re- 


ceived and adopted, the prizes (which had been | 


awarded by Mr. J. M. Morgan, the founder of 
the institution) were delivered to the following 
gentlemen :— £50 to the Reverend H. Smith, 
senior chaplain of the Parkhurst Prison; £30 to the 
Reverend W. B. Ady, M.A., vicar of Little Baddow ; 
£20 to the Reverend H. S. Finch, B.A., curate of 
St. James’s, Curtain-road, Shoreditch. After the 
reverend gentlemen had respectively acknowledged 
the compliment bestowed upon them, a vote of 
thanks was proposed, and passed, to Mr. Morgan and 
others who had exerted themselves in behalf of the 
society. 

The Honourable W. F. Cowper, in moving the 
adoption of the report, dwelt upon the enlarged 
principle of codperation as opposed to the more sel- 
fish and ungenerous one of competition, Codperation 
was the favourite idea of all deep-thinking men at 
the present moment. It seemed the key which is 
destined to unlock the future. 

Mr. Walter Cooper then rose at the bottom of the 
toom, and declared that, while he approved of the 
project of Mr. Morgan, he felt bound to say that 
preaching and praying would be of no use so long as 
the physical condition of the people remained so 
wretched, and their moral condition so debased, to 
which the reverend gentleman on the platform re- 
plied with great courtesy. After this incident the 
audience, chiefly ladies, left as rapidly as the rain 
Would allow them, 


THE GORHAM CASE. 

In the Court of Exchequer, on Monday, judgment 
Was delivered by the Lord Chief Baron upon this 
gase, the other judges present being Baron Rolfe, 
Baron Platt, and Baron Alderson, After citing the 
ana of the case, he said:—The rule having 

granted, cause was shown against it on the 
29th ultimo by the Attorney-General, Mr. Green- 
Wood, and Mr. Cowling ; and on Monday and Tues- 
day last Sir Fitzroy Kelly, Mr. Martin, Mr. Peacock, 
and Mr. Badeley, were heard in support of the rule, 
and the question was whether the rule is to be made 
absolute or to be discharged. 

This involved two points:—1, Whether this isa 
Case which touches the Crown ; for, if it do not touch 

Crown, it is admitted the ‘“" to the Queen in 


Council is well founded, 2, Whether in all cases 





(touching or not touching the Crown) there is an 
appeal froii the Archbishop’s Court to the Queen in 
Council? If there be, then also the appeal to her 
Majesty in Council was authorized by law, and this 
rule could not be made absolute. His lordship then 
replied at length to the whole of the arguments, and 
finished by saying that, concurring with the other 
Courts of Westminster-hall, and, as far as he knew, 
with every judge of all the Courts, he did not think 
that he should be justified in creating the delay and 
expense of further proceedings with a view to take 
the opinion of the ieee of Lords, and their judg- 
ment was that the rule be discharged, with costs. 


THE EXHIBITION OF 1851. 

A letter from the Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests to the Lords of the Treasury on the subject 
| of the ground appropriated for the site of the Exhibi- 

tion of 1851 has been printed. The conditions are 
| very stringent :— 
| ‘1, That the only entrance into the park which shall 
| be used for the carriage of the materials, &c., for the pro- 
| posed building shali be that called ‘The Prince of 
| Wales’s Gate,’ 
| ‘2. That the gateways inside and outside the park 
and the roadway in the park, to the extent of twenty-five 
yards on either side of the gates, shall be paved with 
| granite at the expense of the Commissioners for the 

Exhibition, and to the satisfaction of this board. 

‘« 3. That the ride called ‘ The Queen’s Ride’ shall not 

| be interfered with in any way, either by the construction 
of the works or during the progress of the exhibition. 





be interfered with so as to impede their action. 


previous consent of this board. The sixth condition 
requires the time to be stated when the buildings will be 
removed, and if not removed, then the Woods and 
Forests to remove the same. 

“© 7, That when the building shall have been removed 
this board shall reinstate the ground in its present con- 
dition, and that the commissioners of the exhibition shall 
defray the expense of such reinstatement. The com- 
missioners also suggest a close hoarding round the space 
for the proposed building.” 

The commissioners for promoting the Exhibition 
of 1851 having decided on giving three bronze medals 
of different sizes and designs as prizes to exhibitors, 
they invited the artists of all countries to compete for 
the designs of the reverses of such medals, offering a 
reward of £100 for each of the three best designs that 
| should be accepted, and £50 for each of the three 
| best that should not he accepted. The successful 

competitors for the £100 prizes are, M. Hippolyte 
Bonnardel, of Paris, Mr. Leonard C. Wyon, of Lon- 
don, and Mr, G. G. Adam, of London ; for the £50 
prizes, Mr. John Hancock, of London, M. L. Weiner, 
| of Brussels, and M. Gayrard, of Paris. 





AERONAUTICS IN PARIS. 

Two remarkable balloon ascents have taken place 
at Paris during the last fortnight. The first ascent, 
on Saturday week, was for scientific purposes, but 
was not successful. The adventurers on this occa- 
sion were M, Barral, professor of chemistry, and M. 
Bixio, representative of the people, who went up 
from the Observatory, with the intention of making, 
in the highest regions it might be possible to attain, 
observations similar to those made by Gay-Lussac. 
The ascension took place at a quarter past ten o'clock 
in the morning, in the presence of M. Arago, M. 

| Regnault, M. Pelooze, M. Mathieu, and several other 
savans, ‘the balloon was only two-thirds filled with 
gas, to allow for the dilation that takes place from 
the diminution of the atmospherie pressure in rising. 
But the network having been too small, various 
accidents occurred. The balloon first rose with 
extreme rapidity, and caused some inconvenience to 
the two gentlemen; but at the height of between 
2000 and 3000 metres, the dilation of the gas was so 
considerable that the network was too small, The 
balloon became elongated, and threatened to cause 
the gravest accidents. M. Barral thereupon seized 
his knife and made a large opening in the balloon, to 
let out the gas. This caused the balloon to descend 
with great rapidity to the region of the clouds, The 
sacks of ballast were then thrown out, which not 
only stopped the too rapid descent, but even caused 
the balloon to rise. The escape of gas, however, 
was not completely prevented, and the descent re- 
commenced with such rapidity that the balloon soon 
reached the earth with a violent shock. Fortunately 
it fell in a field, planted with vines. It was carried 
some distance by the wind, but at last the two 
travellers were able to leave the car. M. Bixio was 
sound and safe, but M. Barral had his face cut, and 
was otherwise so injured that he had an attack of 
fever, which compelled him to take to his bed. The 
place in which the balloon fell was near the Stras- 
burg Railway, in the arrondissement of Meaux, 
about eight leagues from Paris. Under the adverse 





circumstances, none of the scientific experiments | 


projected by the adventurous gentiemen were made, 

The second ascent, which took place last Sunday, 
was of a different kind. The announcement that M. 
Poiteven, the celebrated aeronaut, would ascend on 


| horseback, the news of this novel 





‘4. That none of the existing drains in the park shall | 


«5. That no trees shall be cut or removed without the | the case when horses are slung 
| shipboard. The balloon rose majestically over the 





ted immense crowds to it. Upwards 
of ten thousand persons paid ion to the 
Champ de Mars to witness ascent, and out- 
side, on the heights of Chaillot, &c., upwards of 


150,000 indivi were incl a large 
number of carriages and horsemen. The President 
of the Republic was present, and was received with 
great enthusiasm, é balloon was 15 metres in 
diameter, 47 in circumference, and 20 high, but i 
only weighed 150 kilogrammes, It was a matter 0 
considerable difficulty to fill the balloon with gas, 
owing to the violent wind which prevailed; and, 
when it was filled, it was beaten to and 80 
strongly that several of the spectators had to assist in 
holding it. Ata little before six o’clock the horse, a 
handsome dapple grey, was brought out, A stout 
cloth was placed round the body, and several straps 
passed over the shoulders and loins were united in 
rings, and by these rings the animal was attached by 
cords to the network of the balloon. A platform of 
basket-work, seven or eight feet above the horse, con- 
tained the ballast, and to this platform the aeronaut 
had access by means of a rope ladder. A cord, pass- 
ing through an opening in the platform, enabled him 
to open the valve of the balloon, The aeronaut was 
dressed as a jockey, and had with him several bottles 
of wine and some bread. Some confusion was caused 
by the crowd rey to force their way into the 
reserved place, but they were kept off by the soldiers. 
At length, at ten minutes past six, the horse was 
duly attached to the balloon, and M. Poiteyen having 
mounted its back, the signal to rise was given. The 
horse plunged a little as it lost its footing, but, when 
fairly lifted from the earth, it dropped its legs, as in 

for embarkation on 


Ecole Militaire, but at times the wind was so violent 
as to drive it in such a position that it appeared ona 
level with the aeronaut, The emotion of the specta- 
tors was very great, and one lady fainted. M. Poi- 
teven displayed extroardinary sang-froid, and saluted 
with his cap and whip. After a while he was seen to 
leave his saddle and ascend by means of the rope- 
ladder to the platform containing the ballast, in order 
to throw some of it away; so as to rise higher. This 
done, he descended and again mounted the horse, 
There was no network or anything to protect him or 
the animal. The balloon went in the direction of 
Fontainebleau, and M. Poiteven intended to remain 
in the air about an hour. Several balloons were let 
off before M. Poiteven ascended, to ascertain the di- 
rection of the wind; and some persons connected 
with him went off on horseback, in order to be able, 
if possible, to render him assistance in descending. 


The following is the account given by M. Poi- 
tevin himself of his balloon ascension on Sunday 
from the Champ-de-Mars :— 


“ The agitated state of the atmosphere not allowing 
me to verify the ascensional foree, 1 did so by supposi- 
tion, and I thought it such, that I was certain to rise 
without any obstacle from the squalls which often blow 
in a downward direction. My precaution abundantly 
served me. I had great difficulty in moderating the too 
great ascensional power, which, in a few minutes, ear- 
ried me to a height too considerable for the horse. There 
was a copious flow of blood from his mouth, the result 
of the rupture of the equilibrium, and the external and 
internal pressure which animals bear less easily than 
men. I passed through several counter-currents, which 
produced an almost constant rotatory movement. I 
found the cold almost insupportable, but I was, it is true, 
very lightly clothed. When well clear of the clouds, I 
saw some splendid rainbows, and other phenomena of 
the solar rays. About seven o’clock 1 made preparations 
for descending, and in three quarters of an hour after 
my prapples were on the ground, but they did not take 
hold. proceeded in this way for more than a league, 
when in spite of myself I arrived at the wood of Ville- 
main, near the forest of La Lachelle, commune of Grisi, 
eanton of Brie-Comte-Robert (Seine-et-Marne.) During 
this time my horse was close to the fields, and bit 
off the tops of the corn as he passed over it, and when 
passing over the high trees he cropped off their leaves. 
At length I was fortunate enough to put an end to this 
dangerous state of things, Seeing myself near the edge 
of a dry pond, I vigorously laid hold of a branch of « 
tree which grew near it, and, for an instant, checked the 
course of the balloon, and assistance being at hand, forty 
men laid hold of the ropes and it was safely secured. The 
balloon was emptied, and the only thing to be regretied 
is some slight injury to it, from coming in contact with 
the trees. The inhabitants of the place all hastened 
towards me, and the welcome I[ received was most satis- 
factory. M. Hubert, the proprietor of the Chateau of 
Lagrange-Leroy, was among the foremost to assist me. 
On arriving at Grisi, my horse and myself were paid the 
most distinguished honours. All the population of the 
gon were assembled, There was a grand ball to which 

was invited, and I went into the salle on my horse. At 
eleven o'clock I left my entertainers, and took theroad to 
the capital.” 





Lieutenant Gale, in his Cremorne balloon, ascended 
from Shoreham, on Monday evening, his course being 
south-easterly. The wind was blowing moderately 
along the land, but shortly afterwards it flew round to the 


| northward, when the balloon took her course across the 


exhibition at- | upwards of thiee hours the greatest 


channel. The intrepid aeronaut just discerned Beachey 
Head at the close of evening, and darkness succeeding, 
he imagined that he was proceeding up channel. For 
was felt by. 
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reached a hamlet, and having par- 
of the hostess, by a hearty drink 
called for assistance, and handed 

, as from his —— his 
forlorn condition in questionable French, they mis- 
took him for another Bologne invader. He was conveyed 
to Di to the British consul, where he was immedi- 
ately re , although the surveillance was continued 
up to the time of his leaving, which did not take place 
till Wednesday morning, at nine o’clock, in the Magician 
steamer. Mr. Gale could not get his balloon given up to 
him. 


THE LAW OF DIVORCE—A MAIDEN WIFE. 

A very remarkable case was brought before the 
House of Lords on Monday evening by Lord 
Brougham, who is always the most active member 
of that House when a divorce question comes before 
it. His lordship, on this occasion, said, he had a 
=— to Be 5 from a lady of the name of 

eorgina Hall, of Bayswater, whose maiden name was 
Foley. She, it appeared, had contracted a clandes- 
tine marriage with a n of the name of Hall. 
They separated at the church door, and they had 
never seen each other since. The marriage had 
never been consummated. The case of this lady 
was, therefore, the case of a maiden wife. She had 
endeavoured for two months after the marriage to 
obtain the consent of her friends, supposing in her 
ignorance of the law, that if the lage were not 
consummated, there was no marriage; but, in the 
meanwhile, the husband, who was a good-for-nothing 

rson, went to live with a young lady, a milliner, 
in Bond-street. He took her to Boulogne, and after 
they had lived together for some months they were 
married at the British Embassy at Paris. This case 
resembled the case of Battersby v. Battersby, in which 
the husband was convicted of bigamy. In the pre- 
sent case the petitioner had obtained a divorce—a 
mensd et thoro, and she now prayed for a divorce 
a lo matri iit The whole matter, as Lord 
Brougham remarked, was one of considerable im- 
portance, and he should consider what steps he 
should on a future occasion recommend their lord- 
ships to adopt. 


of water, she very y 











AN “EXCESSIVELY MODERATE” DRINKER. 

A singular case was tried in the Exchequer Court 
this week; it was an action brought by the representa- 
tives of a certain Captain Clayton, the son of Sir Wil- 
liam Clayton, of Harleyford, on a policy of insurance 
effected by the le Life Assurance Company with 
the Albion Life Assurance Company, as a counter 
security to the former for an advance of money made 
to Captain Clayton in 1845; the claim was resisted, 
on the ground that, at the time when the policy was 
effected, Captain Clayton was of intemperate habits, 
and consequently that the policy was void, as having 
been obtained by fraudulent representation. 

From the evidence on both sides it appeared beyond 
question that Captain Clayton had been “a fast 
man”’ previous to his death. The only question was 
whether he had passed the moderate stage in 1845, at 
the time he effected the insurance on his life. His 
career had been one of a rather common character in 
its main features. In his youth he studied at Eton, 
then a commission in the Coldstream Guards was 
purchased for him, and he sailed with his regiment 
to Canada. While there he married, but separated 
from his wife on returning to England, and formed 
an intimacy with a Miss Letitia Pitt, with whom he 
continued to live till he died, of delirium tremens, 
in 1848. The latter fact was admitted by the wit- 
nesses for the defence, but they affirmed that his in- 
temperate habits dated only from 1847, and that, in 
1845, he was decidedly sober. One witness, a hotel 
proprietor, with whom Captain Clayton, his wife, and 
father-in-law resided in 1844, described the captain 
as “an excessively moderation man.” Captain de 
Bathe, of the Fusiliers, had frequently dined with 
Captain Clayton in 1842, 1843, and 1844, and never 
saw him intoxicated but once, and that was after a 
supper given by Mr. Wright, of the Adelphi, when 
“all the company exceeded.’’ A Mr. Rumfitt had 
only seen the captain “ the worse for liquor’”’ once, and 
that was at Jullien’s first bal masque, Mr. Bygrove, 
a merchant of Sutton, in Norfolk, who went out 
shooting with him in 1844 and 1845, had seen him 
“‘freshy,” but never so much so as to be incapable 
of playing at whist. Dr. Spurgin, the medical officer 
of the Eagle Office, had examined Captain Clayton, 
in 1843, and at that time he saw no evidence of in- 
temperate habits. 

On the other hand, several witnesses spoke of his 
having fallen into very intemperate habits previous 
to 1844. The landlord of the Cider Cellars described 
him as goin home generally in a state of intoxica- 
tion. Major Brown, of Uxbridge, had seen him drink 
a pint of brandy before dinner. “He used to drink 
neat spirits in the morning, and rarely went to bed 
sober.” Another witness, who had lived as cook 





with Captain Clayton, caused some amusement by 
the mode in which she gave her evidence :— 

“I remained in Captain Clayton’s service, in Castle- 
street, until he and Miss Pitt, as she turned out to be, 
went down to Norfolk. Whilst I was there the captain 
was very far from being a man of temperate habits, 
and he was so bad and violent at times that I have been 
obliged to prevent him from committing murder. I have 
interfered to prevent his murdering the young person who 
was living with him in the drawing-room. I took him 
on that occasion by the arms and put him into a chair. 
He was at that time in a sad state of intoxication. This 
was one night after his return from a fishing excursion at 
Uxbridge, and they had been to the Opera, where Cap- 
tain Clayton and Miss Pitt usually went on the Saturday 
nights. When they went to the Opera they generally 
had two or three more gentlemen home to sup with them. 
On the occasion when I laid hold of his arms and pulled 
him down into a chair he was running after Miss Pitt 
with a large carving-knife in his hand, which he had 
suddenly taken out of a drawer. Captain Clayton was a 
very different man when not under the influence of 
drink to what he was when he was so. He was accus- 
tomed to go to the Cider-cellars at night, and I have 
seen him come home afterwards at a late hour, for I did 
not, after a time, think it safe that I should go to bed 
until I either put or saw that the light was out. He went 
out every night. He usually dined about five o’clock, and 
always went out afterwards, and did not return until one 
or two o’clock in the morning ; but sometimes he did not 
reach home till as late as three o’clock. In many cases, 
when the captain came home at these late hours he would 
compel Miss Pitt, who had long been gone to bed, to get 
up and come down to give him and his friends, when he 
had any with him, some music. Upon all occasions when 
the captain had these supper-parties he was always very 
different afterwards from what he has been previously, 
for he generally drank hard. On the following mornings 
I have seen him come down stairs in a very tremulous 
state. He usually had breakfast by himself, and then 
it was my custom to take the breakfast in to him; 
and I have often seen him take soda and brandy in 
the morning. The captain, however, was not like 
some other men when in a state of drunkenness, for 
he never staggered, nor did he reel, and, what was 
more, it took a great deal to make any alteration 
in him. He was not like some other men, for I have 
unhappily had personal opportunities of witnessing 
these matters, for he did not, when tipsy, lie about 
wallowing in his drunkenness, as many others have 
done. I remember on one of the supper nights, when 
the visitors remained as late as two o’clock in the morn- 
ing with the captain, that a disturbance took place be- 
tween him and Miss Pitt, whom he accused of being too 
familiar with one of the gentlemen who had been there 
that night. No sooner had the captain made the charge 
than the lady denied the fact and struck him, and then 
ran uptoherroom. The captain followed and knocked 
her down, and swore that he would at once go out into 
the street and not stop with her. I prevented his doing 
so by placing myself against the door, and in that posi- 
tion I remained until he had calmed down a bit. That 
night the party had a quantity of cider, cape, and cham- 
pagne, and the same has been the case with respect to 
beverage usually at these suppers. As one proof of his 
being drunk, I may mention that I have seen him take 
up the poker and knock the glasses off the table. I can- 
not at all say that I considered him to have been a man 
of sober habits. I, however, think that he was induced 





to have recourse to those habits of indulgence in conse- | 


quence of his pecuniary and other difficulties, which 
pressed upon him at the time.” 

Cross-examined: ‘‘Upon those occasions when Cap- 
tain Clayton had caused Miss Pitt to get up in the night 
and to play the music Mr. Rumfitt, the landlord, was re- 
siding in the house. 
morning when in a state of intoxication. I call a man 
intoxicated when he is intoxicated—and I call a man 
drunk when he is drunk.’ (The witness said this with 
a vast amount of emphasis, and thereby created a burst 
of laughter, in which the learned judge as well as every 
member of the bar and jury freely partook.) 

Sir F. Thesiger: ‘‘ Well, I quite agree with you that 
when a man is drunk he is drunk, but what I want to 
know is, how Captain Clayton showed his drunkenness ; 
how did you tell that he was drunk ?”’ 

Witness : ‘ Well, then, when he was all right he would 
go up and down stairs like any other reasonable man, 
but when he was in liquor, why, then it was quite a 
different thing ; for, instead of going up or down like a 
reasonable man, he would rush up three or four stairs at 
a time, and shout and hurrah and holla out (this was 
delivered with much energy of style, and of course there 
was a renewal of the general laughter), ay, and he would 
holla out as he was rushing up stairs in this manner, 
‘ Let, Let, Let’ (Miss Pitt’s Christian name is Letitia), 
meaning that he was calling to Miss Pitt.” 

Sir F. Thesiger: ‘‘ But that is not exactly telling me 
how you made the discovery that the captain was drunk.” 

Witness: ‘* Why, I have told you that I consider that 
he was not a man of sober habits. I have told you that 
he used to get drunk, and when I see that a man is 
drunk, why, then, I suppose he is drunk. (Loud laugh- 
ter.) I look upon him as a man who is drunk, and that 
is all that I consider it is necessary for me to say about 
the thing. (Renewed laughter.) It is quite sufficient 
for me, if I see a man in liquor, to know that he is in- 
toxicated. Besides, too, he was at these times very 
‘obstropolus,’ and that’s another reason why I know he 
was not sober. I know the difference between a sober 
and a drunken man, I can tell you. (Laughter.) Then, 
too, he used to say a great many improper things—things 
that I ought not, and no woman ought, to hear, much 
less to repeat; and, what is more, I have heard Captain 
Clayton say very many things that I don’t mean to re- 
peat to you or to any one else.” (Loud laughter.) 


I have seen him come down in the | 


Sir F. Thesiger: ‘‘ Well, don’t be an ry, don’t get out 


of temper with me. You know I am obliged 
to aes questions to you, and—”’ ey duty 
a itness: “* Very — have told you that 
ayton was a most intemperate man in his 
thar is all T shall say.” habita, and 


On Tuesday the Lord Chief Baron minutely reeg- 
itulated the evidence, and was occupied nearly threg 
ours by the task. He left it to the jury to say whe. 

ther, at the time the declaration had me made w 
which the policy in question had been effected, i 
Clayton so far indulged in intemperance as that it 
had become what was regarded as a habit. If th 
were of opinion, upon the evidence adduced on be. 
half of the defendant, that it had become a habit, 
then undoubtedly the defendant was entitled to reco. 
ver. But if, at the time the policy was effected, the 
late Mr. Clayton had not been a man of intemperate 
habits, then the plaintiffs were entitled to a verdict, 

The jury, after consulting together for a short ti 

returned a verdict for the plaintiff, with £539 da. 
mages, including interest on the amount of the policy, 





TRIAL OF PATE FOR ASSAULTING THE 
QUEEN. 


At the Central Criminal Court on Thursday, Ro. 
bert Pate, aged thirty, gentleman, was charged with 
unlawfully and wilfully, with a stick, striking the 
person of our Lady the Queen. The Attorney Gene. 
ral, the Solicitor General, Mr. Welsby, Mr. Bodkin, 
and Mr. Clerk conducted the case for the prosecution, 
Mr. Cockburn and Mr, Huddlestone defended the 
prisoner, who was placed in the dock at ten minutes 
past ten o’elock. When asked by the Clerk of the 
Arraigns if he was guilty, he answered in a firm 
voice, Not guilty. 

The Attorney-General said it had been his mis. 
fortune on several occasions since he had had the 
honour of holding the office which he filled, to ap. 
pear to prosecute for attacks upon the Queen, and 
he never appeared with greater pain and reluctance 
than on such occasions. The Lady who occupied 
the throne was not only entitled to their loyalty, but 
to their respectful esteem, and the present case was 
aggravated by the fact that the prisoner at the bar 
was a gentleman. The prisoner was the son of a 
gentleman who had filled the office of high sheriff of 
his county, and the prisoner himself was formerly a 
cornet and lieutenant in the 10th Hussars, On 
Ee rat the 27th of last June, her Majesty left 
Buckingham Palace, to visit her uncle at Cambridge 
House ; and after visiting her uncle, when she was 
leaving, the prisoner stood forward from amidst the 
crowd, and struck her Majesty, drawing blood, and 
causing a considerable swelling. Sir James Clarke 
was sent for, and the usual remedies were applied. 
He had heard it rumoured that the prisoner or his 
friends intended to set up the defence of insanity, and 
if that were done it would be the duty of the jury 
calmly to consider whether such a defence would be 
supported by the evidence which would be brought 
forward on the part of the prisoner. 

Several witnesses were then called, whose evidence 
was much the same as that formerly given. Their 
evidence closed the case for the prosecution. 

Mr. CocksuRn said it was impossible to deny that 


| an assault had been committed on her Majesty, and 
| the only defence which could be set up for the pri- 


| soner who had been guilt 





of it was that he was not 
of sound mind, It would be for them to say, when 
they had heard the evidenee, whether that defence 
could be sustained, for his own part he did not feel 
very sanguine on the subject. He then called several 
witnesses to prove the insanity of the prisoner, 
Colonel Vandeleur was Lieutenant-Colonel of the 10th 
Hussars when Pate joined the regiment. He entered as 
cornet, and remained from 184] till 1846 in the service. 
Was struck with his appearance the very first day he 
joined the regiment; his hair was cut so short thatit 
struck him he had had his head recently shaved. Ob- 
served a change in his behaviour after a correspondence 
which took place between his father and his brother re- 
lative to the loss of his horse, which died from the bite 
ofadog. He came to witness one day and made a we 4 
strange statement—that he was very unwell, his bow 
were full of bricks, and that the doctor could not remove 
them. He was constantly on the sick list after that. 
Robert Francis Pate, father of the prisoner, remem- 
bered his coming to me from Ireland to Wisbeach. 
He said he came away without leave. 1 was astonished 
at seeing him there, and asked him the reason of it. He 
said that he had been hunted about in Dublin streets, 
and had seen some people about the barracks waiting for 
him. I said to him that he must not remain with me, 
but return to his regiment, and told him that I did not 
know what would be the consequence. He might be 
shot. He promised to go away the following morning, 
and he did go. He came to London and sold his com- 
mission without communicating with me. I came to 
London, and on meeting him asked if he had sold out? 
He said he had for £1800. He kept the money. I was 
applied to about a year and a half afterwards _ 
to whom he had become indebted in London. I came® 
second time to London, and when I met him in Duke- 
street I became much alarmed at his manner. I con- 
sulted Dr. Conolly immediately about the state of his 
mind, and the doctor advised giving him a little more 
time, and not to confine him when his sister was in town. 
Dr. Conolly did not see him, I always left him in ® very 
uncomfortable state, and did not know what steps to 
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to get him into an asylum, but always felt that he must 


& charles Dodson was formerly in the 10th Hussars, and 
was servant to Mr. Pate after the accident to his horses. 
His manner was always strange and unlike that of other 
people. Was engaged as his servant when he left the regi- 
ment in 1846. I remember that in 1847 he was thrown from 
his horse. His habits were always regular. He always 
washed his head in a basin that contained two pails of 
water. He mingled whisky and camphor in the water. 
A pint and a half of whisky and two ounces of camphor 
served him for three mornings. When washing himself 
he sometimes made a noise, and at other times sung 
songs, to the no small amusement of the people of the 
house. He never mixed in society, and always kept the 
blinds of his window down. He walked a good deal, and 
always kept the same walk. He generally began to 
dress himself at a quarter to twelve, and at a quarter to 
three he came down and went into a cab, which was al- 
ways waiting for him. He always paid 9s. to his cab- 
man, and when he paid him, the money always consisted 
of shillings; he would never have half-crowns or half- 
penny pieces. His dress was always the same, and he 
always continued his fire in summer. Never saw him in 
society but once, and that was on the Derby day of 


villiam Baker Lee, cab-driver, used to drive the pri- 

soner regularly every day. I was obliged to wait upon 
him ata quarter past three. I always drove by the same 
route, down the Brompton-roed and over Putney-bridge 
to Putney Heath. At one particular spot he alighted 
when he got there. He then went through the thicket, 
after he had ordered me to meet him at a pond on the 
other side of the Heath. Sometimes he would order me 
to gallop, and at other times to drive at a slow pace. 
After leaving the Heath I always drove towards Barnes 
Common, where he again ran through the bushes. I 
again met him at a particular point, and drove him back 
over Hammersmith-bridge. His manner in the cab was 
always strange, and, through curiosity, I frequently 
looked in to see what he was about. He sometimes 
would jump and start from one side of the cab to the 
other, fourishing as if sweeping with a sabre. He was 
at other times very quiet and never moved. I was fre- 
quently stopped by parties who met us, who wished to 
know what sort of character he was. I drove him every 
day for eighteen months. He first paid me 10s. a-day, 
but afterwards reduced the fare to 9s. The coin was 
always in shillings, the man upwards, and always looking 
the same way. He paid a shilling and a penny every day 
for tolls, which was regularly laid on the cushion. 

Inspector Squire, of the Metropolitan Police, knew the 
prisoner from seeing him a good deal about town. He 
always carried a stick, which he flourished about in a 
strange and wild manner, which induced me to give him 
the name of ‘‘ the cut and thrust.” 

The O'Gorman Mahon, M.P., has known Mr. Pate for 
the last ten or twelve months, and from the first day I 
saw him I pronounced him a maniac. His state of mind 
was frequently the subject of remark amongst myself and 
companions, 

The Reverend Charles Brisco, lecturer of Bow Church, 
knew Mr. Pate, and was of opinion that he was not of a 
sane mind. On the night of the 27th June, he was going 
to dine with the Army and Navy Club, and saw Mr. Pate 
at the west gate of Cambridge House. His manner was 
wild and excited. 

The jury at twenty minutes past three o'clock re- 
tired to considor their decision, and returned into 
court atten minutes past seven o’clock with a verdict 
of Guilty. Mr, Baron Alderson, in a feeling ad- 
dress, sentenced the prisoner to be transported for 
seven years, observing that it was only out of respect 
to his family that the court refrained from ordering 
him to be publicly whipped. The prisoner, who re- 
mained unmoved to the last, was then taken away. 





THE PRUSSIAN POET AND THE PRIME 
MINISTER. 

All who are familiar with Prussian politics will re- 
member the hard fate of Kinkel, the poetical pro- 
fessor of law at Bonn, who was tried six or eight 
months ago for participation in the Baden insurrec- 
tion, and sentenced to imprisonment for life. The 
first three months of his imprisonment were passed 
in the House of Correction at Naugardt, in Pome- 
Yania, a prison in which only the commonest crimi- 
nals are confined. His removal thence to Spandau, 
an important fortress a few miles from Berlin, where 
many political offenders are confined, was regarded 
48 an evidence of returning mildness in the hearts of 
the authorities ; and it was hoped that he would be 
somewhat better treated also. Unhappily these hopes 
have all been falsified. He has not been better 
treated in Spandau than in Naugardt; his wife has 
not been permitted to see him, nor indeed has any 
other visitor been admitted. His friends have been 
surprised to learn that he is about to be transferred 
to another prison, that of Torgau, on the Elbe, 
These repeated removals of the unfortunate poet have 
«er origin in a species of refined cruelty which 
seems incredible. They are intended solely to pre- 
vent him from having any communication with his 
friends, for an old law exists which prescribes that 
no prisoner shall be permitted to see visitors until he 
shall have been three months in prison. Kinkel was 
three months in Naugardt, and has been nearly three 
months in Spandau, whence he is now to be removed. 
His hard case excites much commiseration, not only 
in Prussia, but in other countries, where his poetr 

made him known. A Russian lady of high ra 
anda devoted admirer of his poems, lately endea- 








voured to see him, but found on her arrival at Span- 
dau that no person could be admitted to him without 
a written order from the Minister of the Interior. 
Undismayed, this gentlewoman proceeded straight 
to the hotel of the Minister of the Interior, Her 
name and title procured her instant admission. 
Her reception by Manteuffel was very flattering until 
he heard the nature of her request, which he refused 
in the coldest manner. It is said by one who wit- 
nessed the interview that Baron Manteuffel was an 
unwilling listener to a tirade of abuse and sarcasm 

ronounced in a very ladylike manner, but none the 
ess biting. The interview terminated by his retiring 
from the room, and the lady finding her way out 
alone. Three days afterwards the husband of the 
lady in question was called upon by the Russian am- 
bassador, who stated that he had transmitted to him 
from the Minister of the Interior a full protocol of 
the insults offered to the Minister of the Interior by 
the gentleman’s wife, coupled with a demand for an 
apology. The husband made the communication 
known to the wife, who immediately sat down and 
wrote what was intended to be an apology, but which 
must have been in the style of Mr. Midshipman Easy’s 
apology to the master. The Russian ambassador 
tore up the lady’s apology, and informed the husband 
that he should be compelled to transmit Manteuffel’s 
report to St. Petersburg, though, considering the rank 
of the parties, he did it with the greatest possible re- 
gret. The lady’s endeavours to see Kinkel may pos- 
sibly result in their immediate recal to St. Petersburg. 





A BRAVE GIRL. 

A noble case of courage and self-possession on the 
part of a servant maid, named Ann Trouter, took place 
near Congleton a few days ago. She had been left in 
charge of Somerford Booths-hall, while the family were 
at church, on Sunday week, and while passing along a 
passage from the house yard into the scullery she met a 
man of very forbidding appearance, who pretended to be 
deaf and dumb, and made a sign with his hand for some- 
thing to eat and drink, upon which she gave him some 
bread and water. He then attempted to go into the 
house, and with that object tried to push pass the ser- 
vant through the door into the scullery. She pushed 
him back again, and pointed to one of the upper windows 
to make the man believe there was some one besides her- 
self in the house. Again he tried to get into the house, 
but the intrepid young woman again resisted him suc- 
cessfully. Baffled in his attempts to get past her, the 
villain struck her across the arm and shoulder with a 
short thick stick which he had with him, and inflicted 
several severe bruises, She seized the stick and threw 
it over the wall into the stable-yard; on which the man 
struck her. She then closed with him, threw him down on 
his back, and kept him down for some time, but he was 
too strong for her. Finding this the courageous girl 
jumped up and ran to the house bell, and gave it a hasty 
pull. The man once more went towards the house door, 
but she ran to the passage, and again withstood all his 
efforts to get past her. She also succeeded in ringing the 
bell a second time, on which the fellow made off to the 
yard door, but she followed him, pushed him out into 
the stable yard, and locked the door after him, The 
noise of the bell in the meantime brought the game- 
keeper, James Boon, to the house, where he found the 
servant girl in a fainting condition in the kitchen. As 
soon as she was able she told him what had happened, 
and he pursued the fellow and caught him in the road, 
not far from the hall. He was taken before the magis- 
trates on the following day, and committed for trial. 
The magistrates spoke in high terms of the brave con- 
duct of the young woman, who had so nobly defended 
her master’s property. 








MURDERS ANI) MURDEROUS ASSAULTS. 

George Frederick Masterman, an apprentice to Mr. 
William Finer, surgeon, in North-place, Kingsland- 
road, was brought before Mr. Hammill, at Worship- 
street Police-office, on Monday, charged with having 
attempted to murder his master, who has sustained such 
serious oe that his life was placed in danger. 
Catherine Kelly, the pr tor’s h id, said that 
on Sunday evening, between five and six o’clock, while 
engaged in the kitchen, she suddenly heard loud cries of 
‘‘Murder!’’ in her master’s voice, which appeared to 
proceed from the prisoner’s bedroom. She instantly 
hastened up stairs, and on reaching the second floor 
observed her master coming out of the prisoner’s room, 
with both his hands up to his throat, and making con- 
vulsive efforts to unfasten his neckcloth. He was bleed- 
ing profusely from the nose, and was quite black in the 
face, but managed to stagger into his bedroom, on the 
same landing, into which she followed him, and, after 
another unsuccessful attempt to unloosen his necker- 
chief, he exclaimed in a faint voice that he was choked, 
and dropped down upon the bed. She succeeded with 
some difficulty in removing from his neck the kerchief, 
which was twisted tightly round and secured with two 
knots; but while doing so he rolled off the bed and fell 
senseless to the floor. She raised his hand, which felt 
perfectly cold, and immediately ran to the door and 
called her mistress to his assistance. While she was 
raising the alarm the prisoner passed her into the room 
and looked down at his master, but made no observa- 
tion, and went out again without offering him the 
slightest assistance. Her mistress, who was dreadfully 
agitated, entered the room soon after, and, shaking her 
husband, implored him to tell her what was the matter ; 
but he appeared wholly unconscious, and was unable to 
return any answer. She was then sent in search of a 
policeman, and returned with one in a few minutes, but 
found that the prisoner in the interval had absconded. 








an at 

master, he replied that the latter had assaulted him first. 
While the constable was removing him from the house, 
the prisoner stealthily passed something to 
which was at once secured, and found to 
containing prussic acid. He was subsequen 
at the station, and a letter, addressed to his 
found upon him, to the following effect :— 

Dear Father,—I swear most solemnly that Mr. Finer struck 
me first, and that I only returned it in self-defence. I ask 
pardon of God, and swear that this is the whole truth. 

“G, F. MasTeRMAN.” 


A certificate from Mr. Baker, a surgeon of Kigienl, 
was put in, which stated that the prosecutor been 


nearly strangled, and, although he was now reco . 
he still remained in such a state as wholly to precl 
his attendance at this court. The prisoner, who 
tained throughout the most perfect coolness and self- 
possession, declined — any defence in the present 
a of » proceedings, was ordered to be remanded 
‘or a week. 

Patrick Howe, forty-nine, and Bri K thirty- 
two, brother and sister, were tried at dene last 
week, for the murder of a gentleman named Arthur 
O'Donnell, at Derrynalicka, on the 10th of April last. 
They appeared to be persons of unusual inte and 
the woman was not destitute of personal beauty. It ap- 
peared by the statement for the Crown that Mr. O’Don- 
nell was an unmarried man, having none of his own im- 
mediate family residing with him, but that the female 
prisoner lived in his house in the quality of housekeeper, 
— with one — domestic ——- his ~——4 

e was supposed to possess a considerable sum of money, 
and in order to obtain possession of it Biddy Keogh had 
contrived his murder. A further motive was imputed 
to her—namely, jealousy ; as it would appear that she 
had been living on such terms with her master as to have 
made her harbour resentment against him, on account of 
certain attentions paid by him to another woman. Both 
prisoners were found guilty and sentenced to be executed. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Owing to the death of the Duke of Cambridge the 
Queen has not taken her customary exercise the 
park. On Tuesday her Majesty paid a visit of condolence 
to the Duchess of Cambridge. 

The yoy, to the Gazette of Tuesday contains 
an order for the Court going into mourning, to com- 
mence on Sunday next, and last three weeks. A public 
mourning is also ordered to nce on Sunday next, 
and last ten days. The effect of the order has been to 
cause an awful bustle among haberdashers and mercers 
in the west-end. Regent-street has been rendered nearly 
impassable from the throng of carriages in waiting oppo- 
site the more fashionable shops. 

It is said that when her Majesty had an interview with 
Lord John Russell, on the evening of the day on which 
Robert Pate made his attack on her, that she remarked 
to him, ‘‘ I know the man who struck me perfectly well 
by sight; I meet him often in the Parks, and he makes 
a point of bowing more frequently and lower to me 
than any one else.” 

Mr. Corbould, the artist, has received the commands 
of her Majesty to paint a large picture of the grand coro- 
nation scene in the opera of Le Prophéte, as represented 
at Covent Garden. 

At the levee held on Wednesday week the Queen 
conferred the honour of knighthood on Dr. (now Sir 
Charles) Hastings, of Worcester; and Dr. (now Sir Ro- 
bert) Carswell, physician to the King of the Belgians. 
The latter is now in this country, in attendance on Louis 
Philippe, at the request of his daughter the Queen of the 
Belgians. Mr. Edwin Landseer and Mr. John Watson 
Gordon, the Queen’s limner in Scotland, and president of 
the Scottish Academy, also received the honour of 
knighthood at the levee. 

Amongst the treasures brought over for the Queen, by 
the Nepaulese Ambassador, are twelve cow tails set in 
silver, this gift being considered by the yo of Nepaul 
as amark of the greatest respect. jah himself 
only possesses eight, and as od penne = of these in- 
signia of greatness are considered a proof of the highest 
position, a presentation of twelve was considered quite 
overwhelming. The value of the gifts amounts, we be- 
lieve, to about £20,000. 


We are enabled to announce that Sir Thomas Wilde 
has been selected for the important office of Lord Chan- 
cellor, and that his es ameter 5 has been approved by 
her Majesty. It is understood, however, that Sir Thomas 
Wilde will only discharge the full duties of his office 
until the arrang t for separating the 
functions of the Chief Judge of the Chancery Court from 
those of the Speaker of the House of Lords and Chief 
Judge in Appeal are completed. Sir T. Wilde will then 
retain the political office—probably under the title of 
Lord Keeper, and the Presidency of the Chancery 
Courts will become a distinct appointment. It is under- 
stood that Sir J. Jervis, the present Attorney-General, 
will succeed Sir T. Wilde as Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas, and that Sir John Romilly will be “panes 
Attorney-General. It is confidently expected that Mr. 
Cockburn will suceeed Sir John Romilly as Solicitor- 
Ceneral.— Times. 

The Earl of Donoughmore, better known as Lavalette 
Hutchinson, in consequence of the part he took with the 
late Sir Robert Wilson in the liberation of General Lava- 
lette from the Conciergerie in Paris, died at Palmerston- 
house, near Dublin, on Wednesday week. He is suc- 
ceeded in his titles and estates by his eldest son, Lord 
Viscount Suirdale, who is a leader of the Tory party in 
Tipperary. 

A paragraph lately appeared in the Galway Vindicator 
stati at Lady Castlereagh had become a Roman 
Catholic, and Lord Castlereagh, it was rumoured, was 
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about to follow her pious h 
addressed a letter to the Newry Telegraph denying the 
whole statement, 

A very numerous was held at the Reform 
Club on Saturday, at which it was won Lord_Pal- 
merston should he nested to with the club on 
Saturday next, an invitations should be addressed 
to the other Cabinet Ministers to meet his lordship on 
that oceasion. A deputation subsequently waited on the 
noble viscount, who at once accepted the invitation for 
that day. Mr. Osborne, M.P., was selected as the chair- 
man, and Lord Dudley Stuart, M.P., and Mr. Cockburn, 
M.P., as the vice-chairmen of the dinner. Owing to the 
death of the Duke of Cambridge the dinner has been 


e. His lordship has 


postponed. ares 
The marriage of Major Herbert Benjamin Edwardes, 
the hero of Moultan, took place on Tuesday morning at 


Petersham Church, Surrey. The young lady, to whom 
the gallant major had been affianced for some years be- 
fore he left England, is Miss Emma Sidney, youngest 
daughter of the late Mr. James Sidney, of Richmond- 
hill. Asitwas generally known at Richmond and its 
neighbourhood that the marriage was appointed to be so- 
lemnized at the retired little church of Petersham, there 
was much curiosity, especially among the ladies, to wit- 
ness the solemnity, and the interior of the church was 
crowded by a very respectable congregation shortly be- 
fore eleven o'clock. At half-past eleven Major Ed- 
wardes, accompanied by Sir Henry Edwardes, Major 
Nicholson, and Mr. S. Edwardes, the ‘“‘groom’s next 
friends,” arrived at the Church, the gallant bridegroom 
appearing in fall uniform. The fair bride shortly after- 
wards arrived, attended by six youthful ladies, as brides- 
maids. The bridal party having assembled in front of 
the communion table, the religious ceremony was pro- 
ceeded with, the Rev. James Sidney, M.A., Perpetual 
Curate of Redlynch, Somersetshire, half-brother of the 
bride, officiating at the solemn rite. At the conclusion 
of the ceremony the wedding-party repaired to Dr. 
Grant’s mansion on Richmon fin, to which the nume- 
rous relatives and friends invited to the wedding also re- 
paired, to partake ofa sumptuous dejeuner in celebration 
ofthe nuptials. The gallant major and his happy bride 
left Richmond-hill, at half-past two o’clock, for Wales. 
They purpose, it is said, to depart for Indiain November. 

Major Macdonald and Lady Ashworth have presented 
to her Majesty some more of the produce of their re- 
searches during their travels in the East, namely, a brace- 
let composed of rare and curious specimens of turquoises 
in the matrix, found by them in Arabia Petrea. 

Lord Lincoln arrived at Malta on the 25th ult., in his 
yacht Gitana, from Beyrout, and left on the 27th for 
Gibraltar. He was accompanied by Lord R. Clinton 
and Mr. Harcourt. 


Sir Henry L. Bulwer is now in New York, and con- | 


templates a summer residence on Staten Island. 

Probate of the will of the late Queen Dowager was 
granted in the Prerogative Court last week, as it origin- 
ally stood, withuut reference to certain slight unattested 
erasures, 

It is said that Jenny Lind will give a miscellaneous 
coneert in Liverpool on the 16th of August, and perform 
in the oratorio of the Messiah on the 19th of the same 
month, previous to her embarkation for America, where 
she will remain for eighteen months. It is said she is to 
receive £1000 for her services in Liverpool. 


@¥the melancholy fact—which has long been widely 


known—is now publicly announced, that * Dr. Buckland, 
the Dean of Westminster—the eloquent and the learned 
writer of the remarkable Bridgewater Treatise—is bereft 
of reason, and is an inmate of an asylum near Oxford.” 


Sir Alexander Spearman, who retired on account of | 


ill health from the appointment of Assistant Secretary to 
the Treasury, and who has been recently actively em- 
ployed in the committee on Custom House expenditure, 
has been appointed Secretary and Comptroller General 
to the Commissioners for the Reduction of the National 
Debt, vacant by the demise of Samuel Higham, Esq. 

The President of the Republic gave a grand Parlia- 
mentary and political dinner on Thursday week. More 
than 100 persons were invited. All the diplomatic, 
Parliamentary, and political celebrities in Paris were 
Present. 

fhe Prince of Prussia, who left London on Saturday 
evening, arrived at Brussels on Sunday. In the course 
of the day he received a visit from the King of the 
Belgians, and subsequently dined with their Majesties. 
Next morning he left for Germany. 

The carriage which is to be used at the coronation of 
the Emperor of Austria, says a letter from Vienna, was 
made in the reign of Charles, for the marriage of his 
daughter, Maria Theresa. 
used for the coronation of the Emperors. 
alone cost 180,000 florins. The paintings on the doors are 
by Rubens, and cost 60,000 florins. 

The President of the Republic is said to have given his 
cousin, the citizen Prince de Canino, ex-president of the 
Roman Constituent Assembly, leave to reside in France. 
lt is added that the ex-Roman citizen intends to come 
forward as a candidate for the representation of the de- 
partment of the Nord. 

M. de Lamartine and his family arrived at Malta on 


the 26th ult., in the Oronte, French steamer, en route to | 


Smyrna, to take possession of the estate presented to 
him by the Sultan. 

‘The health of M. Thiers has been very much impaired 
by his literary labours and the fatigue incident to his 
parliamentary duties. He intends to pass some days in 
the department of the North, on private affairs, but will 
return to Paris for the discussion of the budget, after 
which he will go tothe borders of the Rhine, where he 
will remaia during the recess, 

A letter from Candia mentions that the Sultan arrived 
there on the 3rd inst. He was received with illumina- 
tions and a grand display of fireworks. The Sultan had 
with him his eldest son, a fine boy nine years old. Her 


Since that time it has been | 
The gilding | 


Majesty’s surveying-ship Volage happened to be lying at 
Candia at the tine of the Sultan’s arrival, The Sultan 
received Captain Graves and all the foreign consuls in 
audience, and presented Captain Graves with a splendid 
gold snuff-box set in brilliants. 

The Archduchess Sophia paid a visit the other day to 
the Countess Chambord and the Duchess of Angouleme 
at Frohsdorff, where the exiled Bourbons reside. This 
visit, the first ever paid to the Royal Family at Frohs- 
dorff, has excited much speculation. Other visitors are 
very numerous. The neighbourhood of the royal resi- 
dence is occupied by members of the French Legitimist 

arty. who already addresses the Duke de Bordeaux as 
ing, and “your Majesty” is a phrase often heard 
within the palace walls. “ : 

A London letter, in the Debats, says that “‘ Louis Phi- 


strength is sufficiently reéstablished for him to think of 
returning shortly to London, to be present at the cere- 
mony of the Count de Paris receiving his first communion. 
The ceremony will take place in the French Catholic 
Chapel, in presence of all the members of the Orleans fa- 
mily who are now in England, and after the return of 
the Prince and Princess de Joinville from Scotland, 
where they have gone to spend a few days.” 

M. Cabet, chief of the Icarian communists who are 
established at Nauvoo, in the United States, has ad- 
dressed a letter to the Journal des Débats, in which he 
defends himself against certain attacks of the Paris 
papeis, and denies that the allegations made against him 
some time ago by some of his disciples who had deserted 
him are well founded. He encloses a reply signed by his 
male and female adherents at Nauvoo, in which they re- 
fute those allegations. 

The Gazette de France states that the Count de Cham- 
bord is coming to Aix-la-Chapelle to hold a sort of court, 
and that the leading Legitimists will flock thither. Most 
of the leading Legitimists disapprove highly of this de- 
monstration. 

By the marriage of the Conde de Montemolin with 
Maria Ferdinanda, sister to the King of Naples, the 
Court of Naples pays off the Court of Spain for their 
conduct to the Countde Trapani. It is said that the 
Pope will refuse a dispensation. But this is not at all 
likely. Having allowed the Count de Trapani to marry 
his own niece, his Holiness can hardly refuse to permit 
the Conde de Montemolin to marry his own cousin. 
Besides, the King of Naples has been too good a fiieud 
to the Pope to be denied such a favour as this. 

A meeting of several influential members of both 
Houses of Parliament took place on Monday to devise 
the best course of proceeding, in order to induce her 
| Majesty’s Government to establish steam communication 
with the Australian colonies. After a full discussion of 
the question, its present position and the obstacles op- 
posed to it, it was unanimously resolved that active steps 
should be immediately taken to bring the whole subject 
under the special attention of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, with a view to its speedy and final settlement. As 
a preliminary course it was arranged, amongst other 
| measures, that an address to her Majesty should be pro- 

posed in the House of Commons, praying for the imme- 
diate establishment of steam communication with the 
Australian colonies. 

The first annual meeting of the shareholders of the 
Westminster Freehold Land Society was held, on Wed- 
nesday evening, at the Music-hall, Long-acre, John 
Wills, Esq., in the chair. After the nomination of theof- 
ficers and committee, and the appointment of auditors, 
the meeting was adjourned until the 7th August for the 
purpose of receiving the report of the committee. The 
society was established on the Ist of August last, and 
now consists of 800 members holding 1100 shares, and up- 

| wards of £2000 was in the hands of the society’s bankers. 

The Council of the National Parliamentary Reform 

| Association met some of their most active supporters in 
| Lundon and the vicinity, on Thursday evening, at the 
King’s Flead in the Poultry. Mr. Tindal Atkinson took the 
chair, and explained the object of the meeting, which was 
| to consult with the gentlemen present upon the propriety 
of making various alterations in the constitution of the 
society in accordance with the resolutions of the con- 
| ference held on the 23rd of April last. The ten pound 
| qualification of members of the council was proposed to 

be abolished, and a plan proposed for the complete repre- 
sentation of all members. After some discussion upon 
| the details the plan of the council was approved, with 
| the exception of the period for receiving votes ; and upon 
the proposition of Mr. Langley, that was extended from 
three to seven days. ‘The meeting broke up at ten 
| o’clock. 

The will of the late Henry Robinson Hartley, Esq., 
was proved in Doctors’ Commons last week, and the pro- 
| perty sworn under £99,000, the interest of the greater 
| part of which princely sum will eventually come into the 
| hands of the corporation of Southampton, for the pro- 
| motion of literary and scientific purposes. 

A meeting was held at Herbert’s Hotel, Palace-yard, 
|on Wednesday, for the purpose of originating some 
| suitable testimonial to Mr. George Alfred Walker in 
| recognition of his long, disiuterested, and successful 
| labours in the cause of sanitary reform, in connection 
with the abolition of intra-mural interments. Lord 





| Dudley Coutts Stuart, M.P., presided ; and Mr. George | 


| Thompson, M.P., acted as secretary. ‘The chairman and 





lippe has been already able to take short walks, and his | 


| 





victed of forgery, and transported, in the nototions 
* Slack ph. and subsequently received a free Pardon 
from the Crown. The Judge concluded b saying that, 
‘** Looking at all the circumstances of all the cases in 
which Mr. Barber was implicated, and endeavouring to 
make all reasonable allowances for the difficulties in 
which he was placed in explaining his conduct, the Court 
regretted to or that it could not but see such proofs of 
complicity with Fleteher as rendered it an impe 
duty to decline complying with the application for the 
renewal of his certificate to practise as 4n attorney of 
this Court.” The rule was therefore discharged. 

A repetition of the sports and pastimes exhibited at 
the Scottish Fete at Holland-house took place in Cre. 


| morne-Gardens on Monday and Tuesday by the 


erformers who had tue honour of appearing before her 

ajesty in Holland-park. The gardens were crowded 
with company, the fineness of the weather codperati 
— the diversity of entertainments to attract the mul. 
titude. 

The Brighton Pavilion grounds, which are about to be 
opened to the public, contain about eight acres, with 
several rows of lofty trees, between and under which Seats 
will be placed for the accommodation of the p 
thereby forming a most delightful promenade during the 
summer season. ‘There will be four entrances, and the 
high wallin the New-road, facing the theatre, will be 
pu led down, and light iron railings erected. The town 

as paid fifty-three thousand pounds to the Commission. 
ers of the Woods and Forests; and the grounds will be g 
great acquisition to the place, for there is not a shady 
walk in of near the town. 

Whilst the two Houses of Parliament, the Halls of 
Commerce throughout England, and even the Legislative 
Assembly of France, were resounding with expressionsof 
regret and honour tothe memory of the statesman so 
suddenly removed from us, the bells of the parish of 
Bures St. Mary, in Sudbury, were ringing a merry peal, 
at the expense we are informed, of a great farmholder in 
the neighbourhood, who adopted this method of display- 
ing his joy at the event! 

The 24th or 25th of this month is the day appointed 
for the floating off the fourth and last iron tube of the 
Britannia Bridge, which, when hoisted and placed, will 
complete the Railway Bridge across the Menai Straits, 
ho exertions being spared to expedite the work. The 
third tube has attained its elevation, and will forthwith 


| take its place alongside the tube on duty. 


The Lakes of Killarney are this season the resort of 
thousands of tourists and seekers of the ‘ picturesque 


| and beautiful,” and the facilities for travel in that direc- 


tion afforded by the Great Southern Railway leave no 
excuse for staying at home to those who are fond of 
roving. Any one so disposed has only to book himself 
in London or Edinburgh ‘ for Killarney,” and in Killar- 
ney he is set down without any further trouble than 
having his carpet bag carried from a railroad to a 
steamboat. 

Such is the eagerness with which a certain party in our 


| church push forward their doctrines at every turn, that, 


in a case which has come under our notice, aclergyman, 
giving a certificate of baptism for a legal purpose, desig- 
nates the baptismal register as ‘‘ the sacred registry of 
regeneration.” — Record. 


A lady was walking leisurely along the York and 
Scarborough Railway, one day last week, having her 
parasol before her, when she heard the whistle alarm of 
an approaching train; seeing her danger, she turned 
round and ran back with the intention of escaping. 
Unfortunately, however, the train was too close upon 
her, for in the next moment the engine struck the un- 
happy lady to the ground, and the whole of the carriages, 
seventeen in number, passed over her body. She was 
dreadfully mangled; her body, in fact, was literally cut 
to pieces. It was with much difficulty her person could 
be identified. : 

‘Lhe premises belonging to Mr. Samuel Hewett, ice- 
merchant and fish-salesman, in Fisher-street, Barking- 
town, and containing some tons of ice intended for the 
London market, took fire on Thursday morning. The 
contents of the building being of such an uncombustible 
character, it is a matter of astonishment how the fire was 
caused. Some persons attribute it to the work of an in 
cendiary. The conflagration was ultimately extinguished, 


| but not before the building was nearly destroyed, and the 


stock of ice considerably damaged by fire. 

As the New York emigrant ship Hemisphere was 
crossing the Irish Channel, on Wednesday week, it 
encountered a severe gale of wind, a the 
men were ordered aloft to reef topsails. hilst they 
were thus engaged the ship gave a tremendous lurch to 
leeward and the three masts were at once carried away. 
There were eighteen of the crew aloft at the time, aud 
four were pitched into the sea, of whom one was drowned ; 
the others were thrown on the deck, two of them were 
killed on the spot, and others sustained serious injury. 
After this dreadful catastrophe the remainder of the 
crew got up what head-sail they could and put the ship 
round. ‘They ultimately fell in with the steamer Queen, 


| by which they were towed to the Mersey on Thursday 


| several other gentlemen having addressed the meeting | 
in support of the claims of Mr. Walker to public grati- | 


tude, it was resolved, on the motion of Mr. C. Lushing 
ton, seconded by Mr. B. B. Cabbell, that a subscription 
| be opened to present a suitable testimonial to Mr. 
Walker, and a committee was appointed to carry the 
resolution into effect. 

In the Court of Queen’s Bench, on Saturday, Mr. 
Justice Pattison delivered the judgment of the Court on 
the application of Mr. Barber for a certificate to act as 
attorney. Mr. Barber, it will be recollected, was con- 





afternoon. The passengers numbered betwcen 400 and 
500, and had experienced the greatest alarm, but they 
were taken in charge by the consignees and emigrant 
broker, who will furward them to their destination by 
some other vessel. . 

A large pleasure-party, at Devonport, had a very nar- 
row escape on Wednesday morning. It appears that the 
Queen steamer had been engaged vy Mr. Spencer, @ Dis- 
senting minister, for the congregation of Prince s-street 
Chapel, who intended to make a pleasure excursion up 
the river Tamar. Above 200 tickets had been sold, and 


at six o'clock in the morning a large number had — 
bled ou the quay ready to embark. The Queen arrive 
according to appointment, and they be op in a4 at 
ing the brow for the company to walk on 
. : ful crash. The whole of the 


the boiler burst with a fearful crash. 
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e way was blown overboard, and the 
oe ey grtinge, cubic, &e., were torn to fragments, 
and scattered in all directions. Four men were on board 
at the time, two of whom were seriously injured, and one 

drowned. Had the accident happened fifteen or 
es minutes later, above 200 persons would have been 
od and the loss of life must have been tremendous. 
The company returned home disappointed of their jour- 
ney, but highly grateful for their miraculous deliver- 


Mr. J. Loyd, Baptist preacher, of St. Clare’s, having 
found his house infested with rats, borrowed a double- 
harrelled gun of a neighbour for the purpose of destroy- 
‘og them. On Friday he was proceeding, to clean the 
Jock, being ignorant of the fact that one of the barrels 
was loaded, when the gun went off, and the whole charge 
passed through the heart of Mrs. Loyd, who was stand- 
ing by witnessing the operation. ‘The unfortunate lady 
died almost instantly leaving a family of children to 
oss. 

Wis scan Joseph Jewell, about fifteen years old, 
whose parents reside in George-street, Ratcliff, committed 
suicide on Sunday morning, at half-past one o'clock, by 
throwing himself from the parapet of London-bridge. 
His parents say they can assign no reason for his com- 
mitting this rash act. z . i 

Ernest Charles Jones, the Chartist, whose period of 
imprisonment expired on Tuesday, entered into the re- 

uired sureties to keep the peace for four years, and was 
ted. 

M ahort, stout, and gross-featured Italian, who passes 
as the Count Sevirius Bertola, and as Giovita Lazzarini, 
the ex-Minister of Grace and Justice to the Roman Re- 

ublic, was brought before Mr. Burrell at Westminster 
Pohice-office yesterday week, by Horsford, the noted 
Mendicity officer, charged with endeavouring to obtain 
charitable contributions from Earl Fitzwilliam, under 

retence of being the Giovita Lazzarini above alluded to. 
he prisoner said he was the Count Bertola, and he had 
never represented himself as Giovita J.azzarini. He was 
remanded to Thursday. 

The “determined Chartist,” as he calls himself, who 
was charged with using seditious language in a public- 
house, last week, was brought up at Guildhall on Wed- 
nesday, when he still declined to give any account of 
himself. Mr. Raven, from the office of Mr. Maule, 
Solicitor to the Treasury, attended, and said that the 
desire of the Secretary of State was that he should be 
bound over to keep the peace in sufficient securities. 
The prisoner, who entered into a rambling statement, 
said he was anxious to serve out the aristocracy, that he 
would think no more of killing 500 persons than he 
would of killing a fly, and that he should take time to 





consider the proposition as to finding bail, was removed | 


in custody. 

Samuel Hickson, a young man, who was brought up 
at Marylebone, on Thursday, charged with robbing his 
master, a hatter, in Camden-town, of £3 l4s., told a 
marvellous story of the way in which the money had 
been taken from him. He had been sent with some 
goods to a lady, on Friday, the 14th ult., and his master 
had given him £3 14s., in order that he might, if re- 
quired, give change for a £5 note. He delivered the 
property to the lady, and on his way home, as he was 
passing the Camden-road Villas, he was accosted bya 
tlower-girl, who asked him to purchase a nosegay. He 
declined to do so, teliing her he did not want anytaing of 
the sort, but she thrust the flowers to his nose, when he 
suddenly became insensible, and, on consciousness being 
restored, he found himself quite naked in a bed in a 
most miserable apartment. ‘there was a man there, who 


said to him, ‘So you are not dead yet?" and on his | 


begging that he might be liberated the man said, ‘* No, 
we have not quite done with you.”” He was kept secured 
in the room until Thursday week, when two men and 
three women brought him down stairs and put him into 
a court, and he then found that he was near the South- 
wark-bridge-road ; the money had been taken trom him, 
and the robbery was of course effected while he was in a 
state of stupefaction. The magistrate did not seem to 
place much reliance on this romantic narrative, and, as 
it turned out that Hickson had robbed his master on pre- 
vious oceasions, he was committed for trial. 

entry Page, a bricklayer, and Emma Clark were in- 


counts, but much reduced in amount. The other pro- 
perty has been handed over to Manning’s relatives. 
There are 100,000 persons enrolled in burial societies | 
in Liverpool: one-third of the entire population. 
So bright have the nights been of late in the far north, | 
that any evening during the last fortnight small news- 
paper print could be read in the open air in Caithness | 
after a quarter past eleven o’clock. At Wick, a few 
evenings ago, a newspaper was read distinctly at mid- | 
night. The geographical position of Wick is betwixt the | 


58th and 59th degrees of north latitude. 





The Legitimist Parliamentary Club has pronounced | 
against the prolongation of the government of Louis 
Napoleon beyond the time fixed by the Constitution. 

The Moniteur publishes a decree of the President of 
the Republic, dismissing thirty-six legal functionaries in 
the departments, and appointing others in their place. 

The bill for a credit of 50,000f. to the French Minister 
of Agriculture and Commerce for the expenses relative | 
to the great London exhibition of 1851, has been adopted | 
by 562 votes against 18. | 

At the opening of the French Assembly on Friday, | 
M. Dupin, the President, having expressed great sym- | 
pathy and regret at the death of Sir Robert Peel, passed | 
a high encomium upon his public character, particularly 
with reference to his conduct towards France, which | 
sentiments received a ready response on the part of all | 
present. The speech of the honourable President was 
ordered to be placed on the minutes of the House. 

The first number of the Proscrit, the new journal of 
Ledru Rollin and Mazzini, was seized in Paris before dis- 
tribution. 

It is said that proceedings have been taken in the 
French Courts by the Duke of Brunswick to recover 
from the President of the French Republic the sum of 
£10,000. Rumour further states that, when the Prince | 
Presidevt was a prisoner at Ham, some of the officials of- 
fered to connive at his escape on receipt of £10,000, that | 
the prince wrote to all his friends in France and Eng- | 
land, and finally obtained it from the duke, whom he now 
refuses to pay. 

A journeyman hatter, named Benoit, a Socialist trou- 
badour, was sentenced on Saturday by the Court of As- 
size of Paris to a year’s imprisonment and 600f. fine for 
writing, publishing, and singing a song insulting to the 
President of the Republic, entitled Les Massacreurs. | 

An old French soldier has presented to the Hotel des 
Invalides the ball which killed the great Turenne, the 
candlesticks which lighted his tent, and his equestrian 
statue in gold and silver. 

Two audacious thieves stole all the copper tops of the 
gas lamps on the Quai des Tournelles, from the Rue de 
Bievre to the Pont Marie on Saturday night; one of the 
men ascended with a ladder, and another placed the 
stolen articles in a light cart. A sergeant de ville, who 
came up, asked the thieves what they were about. 
‘On!’ said they, ‘‘ these things have got out of fashion, 
and they are about to be changed!” ‘The officer went 
away, and the thieves quietly continued their depreda- 
tions. 

A woman named Segard was guillotined at Nancy on 
the 8th, for having poisoned her husband and three 
children. 

Letters from Rome of the Ist instant state that the 
Pope had granted authority to some of the Republican 
chiefs to return to the Pontifical States. 

A private letter from Bologna of the 29th ultimo states 
that upwards of 100 robbers have been arrested in the 
provinces of Ravenna and Ferrara, and are likely to be 
shot. 

The Roman official paper advertises for two soprani to 
sing in the papal choir; the sex of the candidates to be 
that usually required. 

In a new Grecian drama at the amphitheatre (mausoleo) 


| of Augustus in Rome, one of the heroes exclaimed that 


dicted for bigamy at the Central Criminal Court on | 


Tuesday, Page was placed at the bar first, when the 
registers of the marriages having been proved, the pri- 
soner Clark was placed in the witness box, when she was 
sworn, and said, she knew the prisoner Page, but was 
Rever married to him in any church ; upon which the 
Judge stopped the case, and he was acquitted. Kmma 


he had overturned the foeman’s altars and slaughtered 
the priests. Thunders of applause broke forth at once; 
the actor Chighi was carried off to prison. 

A strange farce is related in a letter from Rome in the 
Univers. By prescription the Pope has to pronounce 
excommunication against the King of Naples (the 
Sovereigns of that country having laid a sacrilegious 
hand on a part of the domain of St. Peter). This year 
Pius the IXth wished to depart from the custom, but 
his Cardinals insisted on the ceremony, in order to keep 
up the rights of the Church. Immediately after the ex- 
communication, however, the Pope, to destroy its effect, 
pronounced a magnificent eulogium upon the King of 


| Naples as one of the dearest children of the Church, and 


Clark was then placed in the dock, when similar evidence 


Was adduced respecting the two marriages; but the 
Jury, aftera short consultation, returneda verdict of ‘Not 
Guilty,” 

The news of a very serious robbery, in Southampton, 


— received, by electric t legraph, on Thursday. The 
urglary was committed on the premises of Mr. Ema- 
nuel, pawnbroker and silversmith, and the property 


Stolen consisted of silver and gold watches, gold rings 
and chains, gold and silver tankards, silver spoons, 
8 ilvers, and various other articles ot pl ate and jewellery, 
Of the vilue altogether of between £800 ar d £1000 
Suortly afer the execucion of the Maunings all the 
Property found on the convicts and in Scotland, and the 
railway shares, were delivered over to the Crown, to be 
disposed of. That portion belonging to the murdered 
man was paid to his relatives, and the remainder, which 
Was cleafly established to be the property of Manning 
and his wife, was retained until some settlement could 
made respecting the expenses of their defence. Mr. 
‘ans, the solicitor for Mannir g, end Mr. Solomons, the 
solicitor for his wife, received instructions some time ago 
to send in their respective accounts, and last week letters 
The Sent to them, requesting their attendance at the 
Pmt 6 On Saturday these gentlemen had an inter 
‘ew with Mr. Maule, and received payment of their ac- 


one of its most valued columns. 

The Gazetta Universale, of Milan, of the Ist, positively 
asserts that a general amnesty will be proclaimed on the 
anniversary of the Emperor of Austria’s birthday. The 
official journal is silent on the subject. 

The Peace Congress at Frankfort is now definitively 
settled. The German Senate has given in writing their 
full authorization for holding the congress, and in the 
most courteous manner complied with the application 
made for their permission, An active committee is also 
formed for making the arrangements both for the meet- 
ings of the congress and the hotel accommodation of the 
dilegates and visitors who will attend it. Some of the 
most eminent men in Frankfort, including a number of 
the senate, are on the committee, and have engaged to 
do their utmost to secure efficiency to the proceedings. 
The sittings of the congress will commence August 22, 
and careful arrangements are making toconvey the Eng- 
lish delegates and visitors from London on_ the 19th of 
August. The movement has already secured a large 
amount of attention, and the friends of peace through- 
out the country are manifesting a deep interest in the 
enter prise. 

At rrible fire broke out on the 28th ult., at Barten- 
stein (Eastern Prussia), by which a third part of the 
town, and a great part of the suburhs of Angers and | 
Lauenburg have been destroyed. Several lives were | 


lost. The fire broke out in the house of a butcher, 
through the carelessness of his children. 

The Archbishop of Lemburgh has prohibited his clergy 
from wearing long hair like the peasants, and from 
smoking in public, ‘like demagogues and sons of Baal.” 

The St. Petersburgh Gazette publishes an official 
statement of two serious engagements between the Rus- 
sians and Circassians, in which both parties suffered 
immense loss, Prince Kubulow, Ensign Iwanow, and 
Prince Erestow, with nearly 100 men, were killed in one 
of the engagements ; and six superior officers, and 147 
—— were killed and many others wounded in the 
other. 

Preparations are making in the Spanish provinces and 
Madrid for the approaching general election. The Ca- 
binet counts upon a host of employés for gaining the 


| victory, and the result of the struggle will probably be 


as before—the return of a packed Parliament, and a mi- 
nority of about eighty Progresistas and Opposition Mo- 
derados. 

The Spanish government has sent despatches to the 
Duke of Rivas, approving of his having protested against 
the marriage of Count Montemolin with the King of 
Naples’s sister. A steam frigate is to be placed at the 
disposal of the duke, and he is to demand Bis passports 
in case the marriage is persevered in. Indeed, Narvaez 
contemplates the possibility of a hostile demonstration 
against that country in case that his Sicilian Majesty 
should not attend the ambassador’s remonstrances. 

Letters from Athens of the 28th ult. announce that the 
Greek Parliament was to be dissolved in a few days, and 
writs issued for a new election. The Chamber had 
passed a law of restriction on the press in consequence 
of a scandalous libel lately published at Athens against 
the King and Queen. 

Letters from Greece mention the dreadful state of the 
country from the brigands that infest the continental 
provinces, and a and murder with impunity. In 
the Guli of Volo a band, concealed behind a rock, fired 
upon the boat’s crew of a Greek cutter, killed two officers 
and three seamen, and wounded three others. These 
bands have so increased in number that the inhabitants 
of Missolonghi cannot go a mile from the city. A party 
of brigands carried off two young men from Macrest, and 
hid them on the top of Mount Helicon until they were 


| ransomed by payment of a hundred dollars. 


The New York daily journals announce that ‘* Two 
statuettes, executed with extreme fidelity by an artist of 
celebrity in composition, of Professor Webster, now 
under sentence of death for murder in Boston, and of his 
victim, Dr. Parkman,” are to be seen on the payment of 
a small sum. 

The American President has purchased a magnificent 
sugar plantation in Louisiana, on the right bank of the 
Mississippi, about twenty-five miles from New Orleans, 
at a cost of £73,000. He was previously owner of an ex- 
tensive co:ton plantation, which he intends to abandon, 
and devote himself in his private capacity to the cultiva- 
tion of sugar. 

The grand jury at New Orleans have found true bills 
of indictment against the soi disant General Lopez, and 
several other persons well known in the South as holding, 
or having held, important offices under the local Govern- 
ments of that district, for their participation in the Cuban 
invasion. Among other singular developments attend- 
ing the investigation it was ascertained that arms had 
been furnished to the expedition from the State Arsenal. 
Not less strange to tell, the Recorder of the city has him- 
self become bail for the appearance of the chief criminal, 
before the jury. 

The scientific world, in the United States, is much ex- 
cited by the supposed discovery of Mr. Payne, by which 
he decomposes water in a mechanical manner, producing 
light and heat by the evolvement of hydrogen and 
oxygen. A number of gentlemen proceeded the other 
day to his residence in Worcester to examine his appa- 
ratus, previously to paying him an immense sum of 
money for his patent right. They did not happen to be 


| very scientific men, and came back as wise as they went. 


They found a cistern of water, a gasometer floating in 
it, and in his room a small cylinder, from which issued 
a jet of inflammable gas. No further explanation was 
made of the mode of producing it, as the payment of a 
large sum of money was required before the secret could 
be explained. 

The American Senate has resolved to present a gold 
medal to Captain Cook, of the British brig Sarah, in 
commemoration of his heroic conduct in rescuing the 
passengers aud crew from the conflagration of the Caleb 
Grimshaw. 

A shocking tragedy has occurred at Memphis, Tennes- 
see, owing to a dispute in a court of justice about the 
assets of a bank. Mr. Gaines, Mr. Tfigg, General Coe, 
and Dr. Fowlkes were killed, and one or two others 
wounded. Weapons, pistols and bowie-knives; scene, 
tue street, in front of the court house. 

A shocking affiir occurred in the Court-house of Dou- 
ville, in the state of Vermont, on the 2lst ultimo, which 
threw that village into a state of great consternation and 
excitement. The felons Warburton, alias Bristol Bill, 
and Meadows were brought into court that day, to 
receive sentence for the crime of counterfeiting, of which 
tuey had been found guilty. Immediately after sentence 
was passed, to wit, ten years’ imprisonment at hard 
labour, on each of the prisoners, Bristol Bill suddenly, 
and with the agility of a tiger, sprang upon Mr. B, N. 
Davis, state attorney, and plunged the blade of a large 
case knife full three inches into his neck, just at the back 
of the right ear, striking the neck bone, and glancing 
backward instead of forward, to which fortunate circum- 
stance the state attorney is, no doubt, indebted for his 
lite. The first intimation that any one present had of 
the prisoner’s intention was the sharp tinkling of his 
chains, as he suddenly leaped forward to inflict the 
wound. Mr. Davis fell reeling to the floor, uttering 
but a faint cry, the weapon sticking in the wound, 
A bystander pulled out the reeking blade, while 


| 
; 
| 
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Bill stood erect, with a look of exultation depicted upon 
his countenance. Indeed, while being doubly ironed, he 
repeatedly stated that he had but one anxiety, and that 
was the fear that the work was but half done—that it 
would not prove fatal—during which he evinced as much 
coolness as h of any particular moment 
had occurred. . Davis is in a very critical situation, 
though the attending physicians say the wound will not 
prove fatal.— American paper. 

A fearful conflagration took place at San Francisco on 
the 4th of May, and destroyed one-fourth of the entire 
city—damage £1,000,000. The lists of hotels, stores, 
oat residences burnt occupy more than a column in the 
Pacific News. The fire is sup to have been the 
work of some t incendiary, and a reward of 
5000 dollars is offered for his apprehension. 

The returns of deaths at Rio, from yellow fever, give 
14,000 inhabitants, 120 English residents, 150 English 
seamen, including 8 masters and 18 mates ; a great num- 
ber of foreign seamen, not computed. 

The advices from Guadaloupe by the last American 
mail that the insurrection among the negroes had 
been completely quelled by the Government, several of 
the principal ringleaders having been shot. 

Among the notabilities of Pugwarra, twenty-four miles 
north of Loodianah, where the roads to Jailunder and 
llosheyarpore separate, is a Brahmin devotee doing 
penance. He stands upon one leg all day, repeating 
muntras to himself, never speaking to any one, and the 
greater part of the night also, existence being supported 
by two chittacks of milk only, daily; and this has been 
going on for seven years.— Bombay Telegraph. 





The public dinner given by the citizens of Dublin to 
the Lord —— took place on Tuesday, in the round 
room of the Rotunda, and exhibited a very unequivocal 
demonstration of popular satisfaction at the success 
which Mr. Reynolds has had over the persecutions car- 
ried on with such animosity against him by the Conser- 
vative clique in the corporation. 

Conciliation Hall is in extremis. The rent on Monday 
was only £5 6s. 

The Orangemen of Dublin have fallen into sad ob- 
security, for it appears for the first time to be just heard 
of, that on the Ist of July, the ‘‘ Boyne day,” they hada 
dinner-gathering at the Rotunda, and drank the “ glori- 
ous, pious (?), and immortal memory.” 

The widow of a once very influential magistrate of the 
county of Mayo was on Monday last appointed assistant- 
matron of the Clanmorris workhouse, at a salary of £15 
a-year. 

errynane Abbey, so long the home of the O’Connells 
and palace of the Liberator, whose name has conferred 
upon it a share of his own immortality, is announced for 
sale—an act which, it seems, is prompted by some half 
dozen creditors. 

The Newry Examiner gives an account of a party con- 
flict in that town, in which one man has been so dread- 
fully mutilated that his life is despaired of. The same 
journal states that three of the Orange party have been 
arrested, charged with being implicated in this affray. 

It is stated that the Attorney-General will go down 
specially to the ensuing assizes of Armagh for the pur- 
pose of prosecuting, on the part of the Crown, the men 
implicated in the assassination of Mr. Mauleverer. 

As the mail train of the Great Southern and Western 
Railway from Cork was on its passage to Mallow, on 
Sunday, some scoundrel standing on one of the bridges 
let fall an immense stone upon the roof, which dashed 
through the guard box, but fortunately the guard was 
notin his place at the time, else he must have been 
killed. The engine-driver proceeded on without taking 
the slightest notice of what had happened, or making the 
least effort to have the offender secured. 

Some serious rioting took place, last week, at Newry, 
between the military and the civilians. It originated, as 
is usual in such cases, in a public-house broil, and seve- 
ral of the civilians have been severely wounded by blows 
from the soldiers’ belts. 

A man in a respectable station of life, named Patrick 
Costelloe, in the county of Kilkenny, has been appre- 
hended on a charge of having caused his wife’s death by 
violence. The body had been interred, but by authority 
of the coroner was exhumed, and, on examination by a 
medical man, there was no doubt that violence caused 
the woman’s death. 

** Jacob Omnium,” of the Times, Mr. Ouseley Higgins, 
has left London for Mayo as a candidate on the Liberal 
interest for the seat vacant by the death of Mr. R. D. 
Browne. 

Although it is fully expected that the 12th of July will 
be suffered to pass over this year without any of the 
usual armed processions of the Orangemen in the North 
of Ireland, still Government has deemed it necessary to 
take some precautions against any breach of the peace on 
the occasion. 
very trifling ones, have accordingly been sent down to 
Ulster, and an additional police force has been concen- 
trated in some localities. 

The triennial exhibition of manufactures, now in pro- 


gress at the Royal Dublin a is remarkable for the | 
d 


great variety of specimens in all departments of manu- 
facturing industry and enterprise, including products 
from various parts of England, as well as from Dublin, 
Belfast, and many other places in Ireland. 

It has been determined to establish a Presbyterian 
college in Derry, in connection with the General As- 
sembly of Ulster, for which a lady, named Magee, has 
bequeathed £20,000. The Londonderry Journal states 
that the Irish Society of London are to grant ten or 
twelve acres of land for the site of the college. 

A correspondent of the Freeman says it is arranged 
that a gold medal is to be presented on the 12th to a 
gentleman who took a leading part in the horrible trans- 
action of Doily’s Brae, to reward him for his services on 
that occasion, and that this commemoration is to take 
place in a church. 


Some military reinforcements, although | 


POSTSCRIPT. 
Sarurpay, July 13. 





The Parliamentary Voters (Ireland) Bill and the 
Metropolitan Interments Bill were both read a third 
time and passed, in the House of Lords, last evening. 


In the House of Commons, last evening, Lord 
Joun RussELL moved :— 

‘* That the House resolve itself into a committee on 
the subject of an address to the Crown, praying that her 
Majesty will be graciously pleased to direct that a monu- 
ment shall be erected in the Collegiate Church of St. 
Peter, Westminster, to the memory of the late Sir 
Robert Peel, with an inscription expressive of the public 
sense of the eo irreparable loss which the nation 
has sustained in the death of that late right hon. gentle- 
man, and to assure ker Majesty that this House will 
make good the expenses attending the same.” 


He did not intend to dwell upon the political ser- 
vices or public character of Sir Robert Peel. He 
took for granted that the House would be anxious to 
testify its sorrow for the loss the country had sus- 
tained, and the only question now was in what way 
that testimony should be made. He could not think in 
the present instance of proposing that the course 
should be adopted which was followed in the cases 
of Mr. Percival and Mr. Canning, when the House 
agreed to make a provision for the families of those 
public men who had rendered great services to the 
country, and added to its lustre— 


‘« There remains, therefore, only one proposal, which 
I mean to make, for a public monument, by which we 
should endeavour to show our sense of the loss which we 
have sustained. Perhaps, I may in this place add that her 
Majesty, having been anxious to show the sense that the 
crown entertained of the services which have beenrendered 
by Sir R. Peel to the crown and the country, desired me to 
inform Lady Peel that her Majesty was anxious to bestow 
the same rank on her as was bestowed on the widow of Mr. 
Canning. (Cheers.) I received the answer of Lady Peel, 
which I immeciately forwarded to her Majesty ; and that 
answer was, that she wished to bear no other name than 
that by which Sir Robert Peel was known. Lady Peel 
adds that there is a special direction which has been left 
fer his family by the late Sir Robert Peel, that he desires 
that no one of his family will accept any title or public 
reward on account of any services which he may be sup- 
posed to have rendered. This is, 1 think, a stronger 
reason why this House should desire that some testi- 
monial should remain by which this House may show 
that it had not let an event so sudden, a calamity so great, 
pass by without their notice. (Hear, hear). I have stated 
that Ido not mean to enter into any question of the 
public services of Sir R. Peel, still less would I enter 
at this time into any notice of the measures of which he 
was the mover or the advocate. (Hear, hear.) Sir, I 
think it far better that I should refer to an example which 
has been lately given by the commission which has been 
directed by her Majesty to consider the mode in which 
the arts may be made to contribute to the ornament of 
the Houses of Parliament with respect to the statues 
that are to be placed there. A committee of that com- 
mission, composed of persons of different opinions, have 
considered that the two men who ought to have statues 
erected to their memory in the new House of Commons, 
should be John Hampden and Lord Falkland. I 
imagine that what these gentlemen felt was, that they 
were both men who by their splendid talents and manly 
virtues adorned the age in which they lived, and that 
however different were their lives they showed that what 
they had most at heart was the welfare of their country— 
(Hear). Let us not now wait till a long period ae 
elapsed before we take occasion to do honour to a de- 
parted statesman, let us do at once what was not done till 
twocenturies after the time of Hampden and Lord Falkland 
had elapsed—( Hear). WhatI propose to you is to follow 
the precedent adopted on the occasion of the death of the 
Earl of Chatham. When the Earl of Chatham died Colonel 
Barré moved that a public funeral should take place in 


mediately adopted and assented to by the House, and 
Lord North, the then prime minister, on coming into the 
House before the debate closed, gave his cordial concur- 
rence to it.” 


The House then went into committee, and the 
address was put and unanimously agreed to. 





Mr Hume moved an address to her Majesty to ap- 
point a Royal Commission in enquire into the causes 
| which led, since the year 1841, to the employment 
| of the naval and military forces of her Majesty and 
the Honourable East India Company on the north- 
| western coast of the Island of Boneo, and which re- 
sulted in a heavy loss of life on the part of certain 
| native tribes of that island, called Sarebas and Sa- 
karran, reputed to be pirates. He went into a long 








examination of the destruction of alleged pirates by | 


| Sir James Brooke, argued that such destruction was | 


wanton and cruel, and asserted that the whole affair 
was ‘‘murder on a large scale.’’” Mr. Coppen seconded 
the motion. Mr. PLowpen complained of the inces- 
sant and persevering attempts to vilify a gallant and 
goodman. Mr. H. Drummonp, stigmatizing the ac- 
cusations against Sir James Brooke as slanders placed 
in the mouth of the Manchester school by a man who 
was disappointed in his endeavours to entangle Sir 
James in a trading partnership, read copious extracts 
| from correspondence between Sir James and that 


| Friday morning to consider the propriety of e 


individual (Mr, Wyse), to show that the latter had 
been constantly repelled in his efforts, untij his 
original fidelity and energy in the cause of Sir Jamey 
had turned to bitter hatred. He ridiculed the 
to impose upon the well-known credulity of the pj 
population of England through the humbug of 4 
gines Protection and Peace Societies. Mr. 
bore a warm testimony to the character of Sir J, 
Brooke. Colonel Tuomrson denied that there was an 
proof that the ——— who had been put to 
were pirates. Sir Harry Verney declared that the 
country had never been served by a more self-saeri, 
ficing and more discreet officer than Sir Jame 
Brooke, who, he argued, had clearly shown the pj 
tical character of the parties he had attacked, chk 
H. Inouts wished the voice of Captain Aaron Smith 
could be heard in answer to the supporters of the 
motion, as it had been heard in the middle of, 
peace-meeting. Mr. ConpEn was desirous to know 
why the Government had been so suddenly anxioys 
to repeal the law which gave head-money to pirates, 
He contended that the Dyaks who had been da 
stroyed were not of the same class as the 
ordinarily called pirates, and he protested against 
our being charged with £30,000 for exterminating 
omy who were never proved to have molested us, 
sir F. T. Barrve said that the bill for abolishing the 
head-money system had been prepared a year before 
the Dyak affair occurred. Sir E, Cotesroox 
ported the motion. The House then divided, 
tiving Mr. Hume’s motion by 169 to 29; majority, 140, 


Writs for new elections were last night moved for 
in the House of Commons for Devonport and South. 
ampton, Sir J. Romilly and Mr. Cockburn hayi 
accepted the offices of Attorney and Solicitor Genet 

The ceremony of swearing in the Right Honow. 
able Sir Thomas Wilde, as the new Lord Chancellor, 
took place this morning in the New Hall, Lincoln's. 
inn, before the Right Honourable Lord Langdale, the 
Master of the Rolls, the Vice Chancellor Bruce, and 
Mr. Baron Rolfe, the Lords Commissioners of the 
Great Seal. The late Attorney General, Sir John 
Jervis, M.P., who, in consequence of the elevation of 
Sir Thomas Wilde, has been appointed to succeed 
him as judge in the office of Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas, will be sworn in as Chief Justice, 
singularly enough, before the same judge on Monday 
next, 

On the motion of Mr. Goulburn a new writ wa 
ordered for Tamworth, in consequence of the vacancy 7 
caused by the death of Sir Robert Peel. We have | 
not heard what course the electors mean to pursue, i 
but it seems to us that they could not do better than 
elect Mr. Frederick Peel, who has already shown 
that he possesses no small share of the family talent, 
and who would, no doubt, readily resign his present 





seat to sit for Tamworth. 


The interment of the remains of his late Roya | 
Highness the Duke of Cambridge is fixed to take place © 
on Tuesday next, in a vault under the parish church of | 
Kew, and closely adjoining the cottage in which his | 
Royal Highness has resided for so many years. The — 
body has not been subjected to any post-mortem exam- 
ination, nor have the remains been embalmed. The body | 
is contained in a mahogany shell, lined with white 
satin, which is enclosed in a leaden coffin. A 
coffin, of the finest Spanish mahogany, covered with 
crimson velvet, forms the outer covering, and is sur 
mounted by a plate, upon which are enumerated the 
style and titles of the deceased Prince. The interment 
to take place at an early hour on Tuesday morning, and 
the funeral will be conducted in the most private manne — 
consistent with the rank of the deceased. The preset — 
Duke of Cambridge (Prince George) will attend as chiel 
mourner. His Royal Highness Prince Albert will als 
be present. The vault in which the Royal coffin will b 


his honour, and a gentleman who was then in office, and | deposited is under the entrance portico of the church. 
belonged to an administration which was opposed to the | It is said, however, that it is not intended this shallbe 
Earl of Chatham, said that it would be far better to have | its final resting-place, but merely a receptacle for tht | 
a monument to his memory. That suggestion was im- Royal remains until a mausoleum can be erected. 


We mentioned some time ago that Prince Albert 
visit Fort George this summer. Our intimation is fully 
confirmed by the official announcement that the Prine 
will visit Fort George while her Majesty and the Royal 
family remain at Balmoral.—Inverness Advertiser. 

We understand that, on occasion of the occupation 
Royalty of the ancient palace of Holyrood, it is proposed 
to erect a statue of her Majesty in the central qua 
of the building. A subscription paper, for the purpo® 
of raising the funds necessary for the accomplishment 
the object is, we believe, in course of signature; and 
subscriptions, in order to afford to all classes of the com 
munity an opportunity of contributing, are to be 1 
stricted to one guinea.— North British Maiti. 

The subscriptions to the Manchester monument to Sit 
Robert Peel have increased as rapidly as could be et 
pected. The total amount collected since Tu teed 
evening (up to which time £1800 had been rece! ) 
was £1218 ds. 1ld., making the total upwards of £ 
At the Townhall, Salford, a meeting took place | 
monument to Sir Robert Peel, in the Peel-park, @ 
borough (one of the public parks purchase a few yealt 
ago there for the use of the people), and it was vel] 
numerously and influentially attended. The meetidf 
was unanimous as to the desirability of erecting a meme 
rial in the Peel-park, and 230 guineas were subscribed 
towards the amount before the meeting terminated. 2 

A concert was given at the Italian Opera-house 7 | 
terday morning, in which all the principal : 
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the establishment were engaged, the name of Madame 
Pasta being added to the list ; the object of the per- 
ce being to add something to the funds for assist- 
‘ap the Italian exiles now in this country. The house, 
ing not crowded, was well attended, and a consider- 
able sum was no doubt realised. Madame Pasta ex- 
jenced an enthusiastic reception. She was encored 
Wrhe duet, Questo cor ti giuraamore,”’ from Rossini’s | 
Demetrio e Polibio, with Mile. Parodi, besides which she 
sang Pacini’s aria, “I tuoi frequenti palpiti,”” which was 
also much applauded. ; 

Danie! Dovovan, a blacksmith, who was tried at the 
Central Criminal Court, yesterday, for throwing his wife | 
over a window, was found guilty, and sentence of death 
was recorded against him. Just before the rising of the 





court it was stated that Donovan had destroyed himself 
in thegaol. Itappears that he was placed in the cell appro- 
priated for the reception of prisoners after trial, and was 
visited several times by the officer of the prison. About 
three o’clock, however, upon going to him for that pur- 
, he discovered that the prisoner had hanged himself. 
ehad tied his handkerchief to an iron bar, and had 
thrown himself off the seat in the cell, and when he was 
discovered he was quite dead. 

At the Central Criminal Court yesterday morning, 
Walter Watts was placed at the bar to receive the judg- 
ment of the court. Baron Alderson, in passing sentence, 
said that the prisoner had been tried at the May sessions 
of this court before himself and his brother Cresswell, 
for the offence of robbing to a very great extent the 
Globe Assurance Company, and a point of law had been 
reserved for consideration by the Court of Criminal 
Appeal. The count upon which the jury had found him 
guilty apparently referred to a very trifling offence, 
namely, stealing a piece of paper, that piece of paper, 
however, being in fact acheque. The point that was 
reserved had since been fully argued, and the court had 
decided it against him. The offence upon the face of 
the record appeared to be a very trifling one, but 
it was perfectly clear that the act of taking the 
piece of paper involved an offence of a very se- 
tious character; and that the object of taking away 
this cheque was to prevent a discovery that he had mis- 
appropriated the money which that cheque represented, 
and that, in point of fact, he had stolen a sum of £1400 
upon this one occasion, and it was very probable that 
upon other occasions he had stolen a great deal more. 
The court would, therefore, pass sentence upon him for 
what he had really done, and not for the particular 
offence as it appeared upon record. It appeared quite 
clear that this cheque was either forged—indved this was | 
most probable—or else that he had stolen a genuine | 
cheque and feloniously appropriated the proceeds to his | 
own use; and the object of stealing the piece of paper or 
cheque afterwards was to prevent discovery. In either 





sentenced to be transported for ten years. 
tat the amount of the actual 
was £80,000. 

The preparations made for the prosecution of the pri- 
soners charged with the murder of Mr. Mauleverer, at | 
the Armag.. assizes, are of a most formidable character. 
The Attorney-General, aided by half-a-dozen other able 
counsel, are there for the purpose. It is intimated that 
some evidence which has not yet oozed out in any shape, 
before the magistrates or otherwise, will be produced, 
ond it is added that the crown seem resolved on obtain- | 
lug aconviction. There are three prisoners to be tried | 
for the offence, one of them being the carman who drove | 
Mr. Mauleverer. 

A most serious charge is at present pending against | 
Mr. Smith, of Castlefergus, a magistrate of this county. | 
Iuformations having been sworn against that gentleman 
for originating and planning a conspiracy to shoot his 
own mother, a warrant was issued for his arrest, and 
placed in the hands of Mr. J. W. Kelly, S.1., who ac- 
cordingly took him into custody, and brought him before 
the magistrates, who were engaged for some time in in- 
Vestigating the charge, but did not come to any definite 
conclusion on the subject.—Clare Journal. | 





The Paris papers of Thursday are altogether occupied 
with the resolution of the Assembly making it obligatory 
On Newspaper writers to sign their articles. The outcry 
of the journals against such a system is general, and it 
Is thought that the Government will either withdraw the 
bill for restricting the press, or that it will be thrown out 
on the final vote 

M. Thiers, one cf the seventeen who counselled and 
prepared the electoral law, and supported it with no little 
dauger to himself during its stormy passage through the 
Asstmb!y, will be struck off the list of electors, because 
the house he occupied was rented in the name of his fa- 
ther-in-law M. Dosne, and M. Dosne being dead scarcely 


| ning. Yet there is no valid motive for keeping 
| back the tribute. 
of the cases he had suggested, the prisoner was guilty of | Mate of Peel’s character were available before his 
avery heavy and serious offence. The prisoner was then | death: the very eulogies upon him, delivered in 
[twas stated | both Houses of Parliament last week, were based 
defaleations of the prisoner | upon his acts while living: why then keep the 


| to oppose individuals who personate opinions 


| nistic to its own with the amplest recognition of 


| what they now acknowledge. Whigs admit the aid 





a year, M. Thiers is not considered a householder or a 
taxpayer for more than that period. 

, the 8 anish Government has received intelligence 
that the Carlists intend making some seditious movement 
on the very day of the Queen’s delivery, and with this 
Mew have purchased a great number of sword. sticks and 
pomards; and in order to put an end to this dangerous 
traffic, the police have seized al! arms of such a descrip- 
tion Temaining in the shops. The utmost care has been 
taken to preserve tranquillity, and any attempt to disturb 
will be very severely punished. 

Letters from Copenhagen state that the King 
of Denmark was present at a popular festival on 
the ‘trival of the steamer with the information of the 
conclusion of peace with Germany. His Majesty imme- 


ttately announced the fact to the assembled multitude, | by great powers ! 
The | 
Openhagen journals assert that the Russian fleet in the 


Pod vom it was received with loud rejoicings. 


Jani 
: anish Seas has upwards of 7000 soldiers on board. 


he Congress of the Zollverein, at Cassel, was opened | 
Every state of the Zollverein has sent of honour and possessor of power. 


on the 6th inst. 
Tepresentatives. 





| there is a strange and not a manly reluctance to ac- 
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Public Affairs. 


There is nothing so revolutionary. because there is 
nothing so unnatural and convulsive, as the strain to | 
keep things fixed when all the world is by the very law of 
its creation 1n its eternal progress.—Du. ARNOLD. 





PERSONAL INFLUENCE IN PUBLIC 

AFFAIRS. 

* De mortuis nil nisi bonum,” is a good maxim— 
“say nothing but good of the dead;” but we do 
not see why you should say anything worse of the 
living than you would of the dead. It is when the 
Duke of Cambridge dies that we discover all his 
merits, as an active promoter of charities, a ready, 
effective as well as ornamental manager, an honest 
hearty fellow who obeyed Carlyle’s canon, and did 
the work that lay before him, according to his 
ability ; and very well he did it. It is after Peel’s 
death that ail parties become unanimous in ad- 
mitting his great faculties, high ambition, and 
patriotic purpose. Better late than never; but why 
wait so long? We treat the manly acknowledg- 
ment of merit as insurance offices treat the holder 
of a life policy, and pay the due only on proof of 
death ; as if our capacity for anatomizing character 
were so partial that we must await a post-mortem 
examination before we could trust our judgment. 
A noble and learned Lord, of exhaustless ingenuity 
and vivacity, is understood to have committed the 
common insurance fraud, by pretending death, in 
order to receive the proceeds for his living enjoy- 
ment. But oviaglielle is not so greedy or so cun- 


All the materials for the esti- 


due acknowledgment back until after his death? 
We can think of only two reasons for the re- 
servation. One is, that factions find it necessary 


adverse to those factions. Of course it is not 
necessary to withhold due recognition of merit in 
such individual, because a powerful party can 
always couple the resistance of opinions antago- 


personal qualities. But weak or dishonest parties, 
or parties standing arbitrarily on manifest injustice, 
against which mere humanity revolts, may find a tem- 
porary convenience in detracting from the repute of 
any adversary ; and, however fallacious any reliance 
on such a process must be, the mere want of 
effective strength for more legitimate contest will 
always drive those who are weak and low in spirit to 
quackish resorts. Protectionists are now admitting 
the exalted motives of “the traitor”: but his mo- 
tives are not posthumous: they are the very mo- 
tives that swayed him when he was called “ traitor” 
—and basely so called, if men were able to discern 


they have received from his sufferance and his supe- 
riority to party : but why not do so when the tribute 
might have reached his ears, and might have been 
some set off against the false and dishonest charge 
of “ treachery.” 

Perhaps the question is answered in some degree 
by the second reason for suspending the just tribute : 


knowledge personal influence. ‘The reluctance ori- 
ginates partly in a jealous dislike to the favourable 


sympathy from high personal qualities, 

pe should be a conveyance of  « 
power, will suffer, not only from the affec- 
tion of those who desire to serve it, but also from 
a shrinking of its own powers and its own 

ence over its servants. After all, what have we to 
govern men with, except the faulty of feeling the 
sympathy and influence of others: to cultivate 
sympathy, therefore, is to cultivate both the faculty 
for bemg governed and that of governing. 

Much of the feebleness observable in the ad- 
vancement of public interests, at this day, is aserib- 
able to the debilitated condition of personal influ- 
ence, and it would be well if we could restore a 
healthier tone. One way of doing so, in a si 
instance for which the opportunity has not even yet 
gone, is in Peel’s case. His services have excited 
a strong personal esteem throughout the country ; 
his sudden death has moved the sympathy of ail; 
the Great Captain, that matter-of-fact statesman, 
that generalissimo of “men of the world,” has 
testified that Peel’s great characteristic, the source 
of his power, was his constant stand on the sure 
footing of truth—a remarkable declaration in these 
days of expediency, evasion, and compromise. 
The desire to give vent to personal regret for the 
loss of the patriot causes a movement in many 
districts towards some monument of the public re- 
gard; and very suitable monuments have been sug- 
gested as the memento for particular districts, be- 
sides the imperial monument in Westminster Abbey. 
There is no objection to such mementoes, except 
that they are imperfectly endowed with the spirit 
of personal influence. ‘The object should be to hit 
upon some plan that may involve a general sacrifice 
and yet a general benefit—a tribute attested by its 
cost to those who offer it, but enriched by a 
ficial influence on all who are to be reminded by the 
monument of Peel. 

The Chartists used to threaten “a national 
holiday,” as a sort of universal strike: the idea 
was grand, and too good to be wasted on a process 
of hostility. In this country the days of recreation 
are not too many, especially while we maintain 
anything resembling a sectarian observance of the 
Sabbath: lay holidays might be multiplied with 
advantage. Now, it would be a further anata 
if those days of rest and restoration were m 
conducive to elevation of thought and feeling, and 
no surer plan could be adopted than to connect 
such holidays with the name of great men. We 
might begin this new and better series of red-letter 
days by one consecrated to the memory of Peel: 
set apart one day in the year for the healthful rest 
and recreation of all classes, and call it “ Peel’s 
Day.” 

‘Then the people might have a day to obey that 
wish of the statesman which Richard Cobden pro- 
aoe to engrave upon the national monument of 

rass :— 

“It may be that I shall leave a name sometimes re- 
membered with expressions of goodwill in the abodes of 
those whose lot it is to labour, and to earn their daily 
bread by the sweat of their brow, when they shall re- 
cruit their exhausted strength with abundant and un- 
taxed food, the sweeter because it is no longer leavened 
by a sense of injustice.” 








SMOULDERING FIRES IN EUROPE. 
THE present disastrous state of things in Europe, 
which is called “ peace,” is to be ascribed to the 
Goyernment of England, to its influence and its 
weight, to the imposing attitude it assumed in 
the last misunderstandings between Turkey and 
the Russian and Austrian Cabinets, Insofar as 
the Eastern question is concerned, orthe unfounded 
claims of the two * Christian” powers connected 
with it, this opinion is certainly right; but it 
must not be forgotten that since 1848 the Turkish 
question, considered in itself, and judged by its own 
merits, with regard to the grand and universal politi- 
cal question of Europe, has windled down to one of 
secondary importance, the solution of which must 





notice of personal qualities, partly in certain political 
deadened public feeling on such matters ; and it 


rouse the public sense of personal qualities. 


action is personal influence. 





dogmas against “ personality.” ‘These things have | 


needs some great shock, like that of donth ge | 
This 
deadness is a lamentable fact, because one of | Bulgaria get every day m re into the habit of 
the most truly effective instruments of political | beholding in him a guardian and protector; and 
It is a great power:| none but the Czar’s emissaries have been the 
but great powers are not viewed with jealousy | authors of the late disturbances im the two last 
A People really free, intelligent, | provinces. 
and noble will see with pride and satisfaction the | succeeded in easily putting them down; for it is 
large share of power enjoyed by individuals, while 
that People feels that it is itself the active fountain | disconnected, without a common direction, or any 


be necessarily postponed. Nicholas has already 
prepared, and is still busily gathering numerous 
materials for future interference. Moldavia and 
Valachia submit to his rule; Serbia and Montenero 
are to him more than faithful allies; Bosnia and 


Turkey, indeed, has for the present 
to be noticed that these movements were only local, 


public and avowed support from Russia; in a 


The People that accustoms itself to withhold its | word, that they were got up for the purpose rather 
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scanty allowance of happiness,—perhaps no more 
happiness than the faint glimpse of a sickly child- 
hood and an aged youth,—we might ask that 
solemn bell to give voice for gloomy recollections 
of the numbers that daily drop around us. 

The Gazette calls upon us, in the name of the 
Sovereign, to put ourselves all into “ decent mourn- 
ing.” Why? We have not mourned those thou- 
sands,—we have not mourned thatone. Why then 
put on the garb of sorrow for this man in particular ? 
He was not more precious to us; neither his end 
nor his life has been half so deplorable. Why 
then adopt the livery of gloom for him exclusively ? 

But why refuse? There are, indeed, three posi- 
tive reasons against it and all general mournings. 
In the first place it is no trifle to dress a whole 
people for a season in an exterior so largely dis- 
tinguished by ugliness. The livery of mourning is 
a disguise, a burlesque of regret. It makes sorrow 
revolting by dressing it up in a ridiculous and dis- 

eable exterior. The nuisance of “mourning” is 
a bad association with regrets for the departed ; and 
the nuisance should be abated. Next, there is a 
twofold inconvenience to the large mass of the pub- 
lic in this demand to put on “ decent mourning.” 
It is only a small portion of the whole people that 
really has the means of changing its dress at a 
sudden notice with facility; by far the greatest 
number cannot afford that sudden purchase of 
clothes. The consequence is that a considerable 
number meet the demand by stretching their 
expenses; to the serious injury of their in- 
terests; while a still larger number, totally unable 
to comply with the demand at all, or to do so onl 
in an imperfect degree, negatively stamps itself with 
the want of capacity or the desire to be what the 
Gazette proclaims on royal authority as decent, and 
so walks for the time being in a neglected costume, 
which the same public authority negatively implies 


- : : , to be indecent. The demand, which can only meet 
another for the satisfaction of his own vain glory, | with partial compliance, suggests a slur upon the 
did not allow her a single moment of rest. But in| large mass of the people. Furthermore, the limi- 
1815 the Coalition included England : now it has | tation of costume to the plain tints and unbe- 
interests opposed to her; now the people of Eng- | coming predominancy of black is bad for trade; 
Jand 1s not interested in the question, and the | bad, that is, for the revenues of the middle class and 
Coalition, therefore, commands diminished ma- 
terial forces. On the other hand, those of France 
are augmented, and the peoples of the Continent | 
are more inclined to assist France than to fight | 
against her. ‘To conquer France, the Coalition | .),,, upon the rest. We are convinced that the 
reckons upon disturbances among her popula- | well-meaning persons who manage these things 
tions, upon a new revolution, upon civil war | cannot be sufficiently impressed with the inevitable 
within her frontiers. Towards the close, in- | conclusions, or they would take means to amend 
deed, of last year, or rather after the beginning of | ¢),.. costume. ? 


the ue se din — agg eyes | _ Now, it can be amended without difficulty; and 
} ead w od as macro or al co a the good-natured public would not readily refuse 
aunians enue, i tet June, & meeting of | 22Y | ag its sympathies conveyed in a 
Sovereigns was called together at Warsaw, it was a 
to form a last council of war for appointing to 
each Power the post it was to occupy and to defend. 

If these warlike preparations had been directed 
against Turkey, they would have had a stop put to 
them by the settlement of the Turco-Russian mis- 
understandings. The more so on account of the 
deplorable financial situation of all continental 
yowers ; their sources of income being all but ex- 
Sometgl, and a general bankruptcy imminent for 
each of them, especially for Austria. And yet, 
not only did the preparations not slacken, but 
they were pushed forward with a new degree of 


energy; Russia fills up the measure of her armies, | t},. Duke. though it were no m it of his, lif 
Austria completes her regiments, Prussia prepares | - B — = oe, Ee 
for the mobilization of the Landwehr, and arms | Up a representative of the human race into more 
her fortresses ; employing for that object a loan | jo snathy wi wet : 

. Xi Soy : y with the vicissitudes of hu i 
raised, according to the Minister’s declaration, on ane 7 his person. We were oF mos cal ra 
condition of being used only when Prussia is | jive go well; glad to see him look so successful 
threatened with war. 


of preparing the to a decisive struggle, by 
covlving the autual bated of Turkish and Slavo- 
nian nationalities, than of hastening the ultimate 
downfall of the Ottoman empire. ’ 
The real turning point of the European question 
we think is to be sought elsewhere than in the East: 
we shall find it in — ie , nen we 
vital, more palpable and more practic 
poe is now at stake than the conquest or assi- 
milation of any paltry b grees This something 
is the propping up Absolutism—the reésta- 
blishment of such a state of things as existed 
after the congress at Vienna, after that of Ley- 
bach, or of Verona; 1848 having furnished a con- 
vincing proof that such a half-way station as the 
“ constitutional settlement” which followed the re- 
yolution of 1830 could not afford security to thrones, 
and merely contributed to prepare the events of 
1848. The war-cry to call up these events was 
raised by France ; whose destiny it seems to be, that 
as the influence of its Government upon foreign poli- 
ties wanes, and the estimation in which it is held 
abroad grows meaner,the greater becomes the in- 
fluence of the nation upon all other Continental 
peoples. This influence is not that of certain 
individuals belonging to the nation, but of national 
masses; not of a system invented by one or more 
statesmen, but of the popular and national idea. 
To undermine and eradicate such an influence, 
and to secure the stability of resisting Monarchs, 
one needs to reach its source—France, restoring 
her to her former state—to that of 1815, or even 
to an older one. Such a process is evidenced in 
the speeches and laws of the present rulers of 
France; and it would seem that is to be effected 
speedily, uncompromisingly, and therefore by main 
physical force, as was done in 1815. 
In 1815 France was exhausted by continual 
and protracted wars, and tired of a leader who, 
dragging her after him from one distant capital to 








diminishes the incomes of many to whom it is ad- 
dressed, increases their expenditure, and implies a 


or to typify our regret, although he was not so 
valuable to us as Peel, nor the subject of so gloomy 
reflections as the nameless multitude that perishes 
in want and trouble. 
and kind man, and people with hearts in their 
bosoms will always most willingly—nay, they will 
spontaneously declare their regret for any fellow- 
creature who has come within their knowledge, lived 
so well, and finally submits tothecommon lot. For 
| although we know that we shall all die, and that 
| repining is vain, yet, without repining, the very 

love of life implies regret. Again, if the station of 





_—— |and happy; we are sorry to hear that he is no 
New events, therefore, are ripening as the sequel | } : Vi ° 
<p ep aaa - |}more, and are not unwilling t 
to a revolution in France. They may be delayed | poo ret oe quate om 


for one or several months, but England ought | 
to be the more prepared to meet them, since even | 
upon her internal policy they will exert a far from 
unimportant influence. 


But how to do it without the bad consequences 
of a general mourning? As easily as possible, if 
we are only permitted to adopt the plan used among 
a class of persons specially accounted the servants 
| of the Sovereign, to whose family the Duke be- 
| longed. The whole army is not expected to invest 

itself in black ; and a most revolting object it would 

be if it were. A multitude ranged in geometrical 
thousand that die daily. It did not toll even for figures, slowly moving, and uniformly black in 
the great statesman who had departed so few days colour, would be a sight not to behold twice. But 
before; nor has it ever done so for the many | in the army they are allowed to symbolize their 
whose lives are spent in toiling to build up the | regret by a simple badge added to the usual dress. 
greatness of England. Yet if we were to deplore |'There is no reason why the public should not 
the loss to the nation, then ought it to have tolled | adopt an equally simple method of utterance; and it 
far more for Peel than for Cambridge. If we were | might be the more expressive in the case of a public 
to deplore the hapless many, looking back upon the mourning, since the badge, like that worn by the 
lives ended with a full allowance of labour and a | soldiers on the arm, might be peculiar, and there- 


GENERAL MOURNING. 
Saint Paul’s tolled the death of the Duke of 
Cambridge. It does not toll for the death of the 





prominent notice, then it is impossible to refuse our | 


fore distinguished from the ordinary garb of pri- 
vate mourning. There can be no reason why a 
change of costume so commendable in itself, 99 
practicable, and so considerate for the convenience 
of the public should not be adopted; and it is to 
be hoped that the subject wili be considered in any 
future general mourning, if it is too late to make 
the alteration now. 





GOVERNMENT TREACHERY IN FRANCE, 
In discussing the proposed organic law upon the 
press, the sot-disant “ party of order” seem to have 
felt that any concealment of their common hatred 
to the Republic, and to every principle it was jn. 
tended to secure, became hopeless; yet this law jg 
in perfect harmony with the measures which haye 
preceded it. Let us examine its working; for it 
fearfully illustrates the spirit of evil that is sapping 
the French Republic. 

We have witnessed the enactment of one law 
which prohibits all political meetings save under 
conditions that effectually destroy their value ag 
the organs of free opinion; and of another law 
which erases from the electoral registers five mil. 
lions of voters* at a swoop. But the former was a 
law for the prevention of riots, and the latter was a 
law for the “ regulation” of universal suffrage! It 
is now proposed to regulate the press, in two ways: 
first, by exacting the deposit of 24,000 francs 
(£1000 sterling), by way of cautionnement or bail, 
from the proprietors of every daily newspaper or 
other periodical publication issued oftener than 
thrice a week—if published in either of the depart. 
ments of the Seine, Seine and Oise, Seine and 
Marne, or of the Rhone—or of 18,000 francs 
(£750) from the proprietors of any such news 
paper or publication appearing at longer intervals; 
and secondly, by imposing a stamp duty of 6 
centimes the sheet—for the departments of the 
Seine and Seine and Oise, and of 2 centimes for 
the other departments of France, on all news 
and other periodical publications of whatever kind, 
and also on all ee Ae and other works on any 
subject, with certain privileged exceptions to be 


| specified in the act, which shall be comprised 


| the wages of the working class in several branches of | 
industry. So that thedemandfora general mourning | 


within fewer than ten printed sheets. 

The Projet de loi sur la Presse further provides 
that, if a newspaper against which a Government 
prosecution for libel may be pending in the Court 
of Assize shall, before a verdict has been obtained 
on such prosecution, be again indicted for a second 
libel, its proprietors must then, within three days 


| from the commencement of the second prosecu- 
| tion, pay into the Treasury a sum equal to one- 


Indeed there is no reason why | 
we should refuse to regret the Duke of Cambridge, | 


He was a thoroughly worthy | 


half of the maximum fine imposed by law as the 
penalty of the aileged offence, on pain of the instant 
suppression of the journal. 

This system of cautionnement to a heavy amount, 
backed by this clever contrivance to punish first, 
and try afterwards, has had its obvious effect upon 
the Democratic press. Within the last few weeks, 
four Paris papers have been prosecuted by the 
Government, and acquitted by the juries: two of 


| them, at least, were without the means of paying 
| into court the penalties which the officials hoped to 





see inflicted upon them, and consequently they 


-must have been suppressed, although declared 


innocent by the legal tribunals of the country. 

Nor can there be much difficulty in estimating 
the effect upon the Liberal newspapers, of a stamp- 
duty which, in many instances, will double their 
cost to the public. In the case of the Presse, for 
example, the present price, in Paris, is 24 francs a 
year: the proposed tax upon a metropolitan daily 
paper is 22 francs, being nearly 100 per cent. But, 
as the stamp is to carry the paper into the rg 
ments free of postage, its injurious effects will fall 
most heavily upon those more recently established 
journals whose circulation is chiefly, if not exclu- 
sively, confined to Paris. 





* Asthere has been some controversy about the eperation of 
the new electoral law, it may be worth while to note that 
number of registered electors in May, 1850, was 9,936,000; and 
the number of persons assessed to the cote personnelle or capita 
tion tax—the main qualification for the franchise under the new 
law—is 6,526,000, of whom at least a million and a quarter are 
not within the other conditions of the franchise. The number 
of male persons yearly attaining their majority exceeds 300,000, 
and these must have been inscribed for three years before 
can vote. It is clear, therefore. that at least five millions of 
voters are disfranchised. From what transpires of the actual 
progress of the new registration it is probable that this estimate 
is much below the mark. Whilst writing this letter, I perceive 
in the Paris papers of yesterday (July 9) a return of the new 
registration for nine out of the twelve arrondissements of Paris 
The present number of voters in these nine districts is 58,356. 
The number on the old registers was 188,777. There are, there- 
fore, upwards of 130,000 electors disfranchised within 
fourths of the city of Paris alone, or considerably more ail 
two-thirds of the whole number formerly registered. Do 
these belong to the “ vile multitude” who, according to MM. 
Thiers, Montalembert, and their friends, should have nothing 
do with the laws but to obey them? 
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When this objection was pressed on the Assem- 

in the debate of Monday, and it was urged that 
the cost of newspapers would be so enhanced that 
working men would be obliged to forego them, the 
speaker was interrupted by the “compact majo- 
nity” with exclamations of —“ So much the better.” 
According to these enlightened .o—— the 
safest way of dealing with the fierce Democracy of 
Paris is, first, to deprive them of all peaceful means 
of giving effect to their political opinions by pro- 
hibiting them from meeting, and by stripping them 
of the suffrage, and, finally, to debar them from the 
interchange and the ventilation of those opinions 
by suppressing their newspapers! Such politicians 
seem not to have the slightest conception that the 
more dangerous these opinions may be, the more 
essential is it to the public weal that oe should 
have the freest vent and the utmost possible pub- 
licity. The recent history of France teems with 
the results of that policy which seeks to repress 
adverse opinion at the risk of converting it into 
secret conspiracy, and to smother discontent until 
it bursts forth in revolt. 

But it is for the first time, we believe, even in 
France, that a fiscal measure, mainly intended to 
depress the political opponents of the party in 
power, has been made so comprehensive and 
sweeping in its details as to strike with almost 

ual severity at the freedom of commerce as at 
political liberty. ‘This view of the matter has been 
stated with great force in a petition to the National 
Assembly from the “ united delegates of the printers, 
booksellers, stationers, and typefounders of Paris.” 
In this petition it is shown that, by the terms of 
the bill now under discussion, every volume in 
“ 32mo,” containing less than 640 pages, every 
volume in “ 24mo,” having less than 360 pages, 
every volume in “16mo,” containing less than 320 
pages, every volume in duodecimo, containing less 
than 240 pages, and every volume in octavo, cun- 
taining less than 160 pages, will be subjected to 
the tax of six centimes per sheet :— 

* Our commerce shut up within such narrow limits 
that it will be soon annihilated ; our literary and artistic 
property destroyed without compensation ; our industry 
ruined; our factories inactive; our workshops empty ; 
thousands of workmen, clerks, artists, and literary men 
thrown out of employment; such,” say the petitioners, 
“ will be, without any exaggeration, the disastrous con- 
sequences of this bill, if, in its present form, it be passed 
into a law.” 

Amongst the names appended to this petition 
are those of some of the most eminent men in the 
book-trade of Paris. 

The London organs of the “ party of order ” will 
doubtless represent this measure—like its fore- 
runners—as a needful ‘** blow at Socialism”: from 
our own readers it will receive, as they received in 
their day, a truer appreciation. 





PURITANICAL INCREASE OF SUNDAY 
LABOUR, 

Reauty the public must make a push to rescue 
the weekly day of rest from the immense increase 
of labour entailed upon numbers by Lord Ashley’s 
ill contrived and hopeless attempt, with the con- 
nivance of Ministers, at converting it into a Puri- 
tanical Sabbath. On every side we are met with 
complaints at the interruption occasioned by the 
call for unpractised hanle to do the work of the 
Post-office in carrying letters and papers. 

In the metropolis, persons connected with Sun- 
day schools have observed a remarkable falling-off 
in the attendance of the boys during the last two 
or three Sundays ; the boys having been enticed 
away by the wages they can earn in delivering 
newspapers. A company for conveying “ parcels” 
throughout the kingdom receives a new impulse to 
Its activity. 

In Manchester, one of the largest newsvendors 
advertises that he has engaged a staff of boys 
“equal in number to the men employed by the 
Post-office,” for the delivery of newspapers on 
Sunday morning. 

In Liverpool, Messrs. Willmer and Smith an- 
hounce that they have organized a distribution of 
newspapers, by their own messengers, on Sunday 
morning: “‘ Besides foot-runners they will have 
sixty mounted messengers, and, considering the 
extent of their business and the wide range of 
town and country they propose to supply, such a 
staff is by no means too large.” Another news- 
agent complains that the change has forced him to 

ome “‘a Sunday trader,” which he never was 

ore. He says he must either surrender a large 
part of his business or hire several messengers to 
deliver papers to his subscribers on the holy day. 


These are only samples of what is taking place 
in every large town, 

Nor is this the whole of the evil. Those artisans 
and mechanics who were in the habit of receiving 
their London papers by post, on the morning of 
the only day in the week when they have leisure to 
read them, must now either pay for the delivery or 
go to the newsagents for them. As the latter 
course is generally preferred, the result is said to 
be an increase of drinking, since the travellers are 
very apt, when they meet together at the news- 
vendor’s, to adjourn to some public-house and 
discuss the news of the week,—not drily. 

The newsagents also justly complain, and the 
newspaper proprietors have a still greater right to 
complain, that Gorman, having imposed a penny 
stamp upon each paper, in consideration of its 
being sent postage free, has no right to refuse the 
performance of its contract. If it persists in doi 
so, the penny stamp should be abolished on 
newspapers sent on Sunday. Under the present 
system, instead of sending the papers by post, as 
they were wont, to Bristol, Birmingham, Man- 
chester, Liverpool, and other large towns, the 
newsagents send them by the mail train; a very 
costly process. Now, were Ministers disposed to 
act fairly towards the weekly newspapers, they 
ought to allow all those which are thus sent by 
parcel to be printed on unstamped sheets. Unless 
they do this they are guilty of taking money under 
false pretences. 

It will be seen that the increased labour is not 
limited to the news trade or parcels carriers—ser- 
vants and all who receive communications are called 
upon to take extra trouble at awkward times. And 
the evil will increase—unless the new plan be 
abandoned. 





THE O'CONNOR LAND SCHEME. 


A STRANGE fatality seems to attend all the proceedings 
of Mr. O'Connor in his management of the National 
Land Scheme. On Monday evening he presented a peti- 
tion to Parliament relative to the affairs of the company, 
and moved that it be read. As it turned out that the 
petition was from Mr. Feargus O’Connor and others, 
directors and shareholders in the National Land Com- 
pany, Mr. Roebuck asked if any member was at liberty 
to present a petition from himself? The Speaker said 
such a step would be contrary to order, but Mr. O’Con- 
nor might give it to some other Member to present. The 
petition was then presented by Mr. Sharman Crawford : 
its prayer was for leave to bring in a bill to dissolve the 


company, although the period fixed by the order of the | 
House for presenting petitions to bring in private bills | 


had elapsed. The putting off so long may all be explain- 
able, but it betrays a lamentable want of business accu- 
racy and promptitude among the managers of the com- 
pany, as indeed the whole affair has done from first 
to last. 


NULLIFICATION OF THE ROYAL PARDON, 


Barser’s case isa hard one. He was pronounced guilty 
of complicity in the fraudulent acts of Fletcher, was 
transported, and has undergone transportation, with its 
incidental humbling and privation. It has turned out 


that much uncertainty hung upon the evidence. But the | 


Judges have just decided that he has not beenso absolved 
from the imputations maintained at the trial, that he can 
be restored to the roll of attorneys. 

Now this discloses the bad working of our law in one 
respect. The custom of society, the “ usage of trade,” 
the practice of the most cultivated classes, sanction a 
tampering with truth: the utmost proved against Barber 
is, that he winked at irregularities when he might have 
sought out the facts; but is not winking at “ irregulari- 
ties ’’ a common practice ? 

Again, whatever his faults were,—granting that his 
condemnation was right,—his subsequent conduct has 
displayed many admirable qualities: patience, perse- 
verance, resolution to earn a good name, and consider- 
able cleverness. If Barber erred, he is manifestly a man 
capable of atoning for error, and of effecting a radical 
cure of his moral disease. But our law labours under 
the gross deficiency of not recognising the principle of 
atonement, and so it condemns the man once guilty of 


error to a perpetually renewed verdict of guilty; although | 


he may, by the best conduct, have cleansed himself tho- 
roughly. Such rigorous and permanent condemnation, 


besides being cruel and unintelligent, is adverse to the | 
true spirit of moral discipline: it divests the highest | 


royal attribute, pardon, of its truth and efficacy. 





GENUINE TORYISM. 
SUBJOINED is a letter from one of our agents in a small 
agricultural town, who is well able to appreciate the 
value of the communication. It exhibits to open view 
the last resort of Toryism, Reaction, Powers-that-beism, 





or whatever you please to call the spirit opposed to that 


373 
which animates our standing motto from Arnold: the 
spirit of Anti-Progress has at last fairly retreated into 
“ the old woman”; may it rest in peace :— 

“You may judge of the state of feeling here,” says 
our agent, “when I tell you that I gave a young gent 
a Leader newspaper. His mother came up and said, 
‘Mr. ——, you gave Mr. Robert a newspaper, did you ?” 
I said, ‘ Yes.’ ‘ Well, are you become an agent for that 
paper?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘ Well,’ she says, ‘but I really thought 
I would come to tell you by no means to doso.’ I said, 
‘What for, ma’am ?’ ‘ Well,’ she said, ‘it argues both 
sides, and will lead people to think about the other side ; 
and is not good. Indeed, we thought of sending the 
paper off, but our master looked in it, and was shocked 
to see itallowing argument upon sacred things. And 
he said that I was to come and tell Mr.———; for surely 
he never had seen it, or he would not have given it to 
Robert. For we had very near sent it off to our relatives 
in another part; but when our master saw that it was 
Atheistical, by allowing both sides room, he would not 
have sent it for any money; for they would not have 
known whatever we were for in sending that paper.’ I 
told her that I had been brought up by a religious parent, 
but I had been allowed to think for myself and read all 
sides, and judged which were truths for myself. I believe 
in the omnipotence of truth, and I think we need not be 
frightened of it; for it will vanquish and overcome error 
if not kept down by one-sided people. I said toher, ‘I 
for one will read anything against my views as soon as 
one for my views.’ She said, ‘You are different toa 
deal ; you have plenty of books, &c.’ ‘ Yes,ma’am, but 
not one-sided books.’ ” 








Open Council. 


There is no learned man but willconfess he hath much 
profited by reading controversies, his senses awakened, 
and his judgment sharpened. If, then, it be profitable for 





him to read, why should it not, at least, be tolerable for 
his adversary to write.—MILTON. 
THE LOST KEYS. 
July 3, 1850. 


Srr,—Much interest having been excited by cer- 





tain articles appearing in your paper on religious 
| subjects, eubane you will allow me to offer a few 
| observations relative to this important —- 

| have lately arrived mo ny after upw 

| twenty years absence, during greater portion 
| which time I have been engaged in learning to read 
| eaStern picture writing, and my object in visiting 
| England is chiefly to make known my discoveries to 
properly qualified persons, or to the public gene- 
rally. 

No man has a right to ridicule the creed of another. 
Creeds are engrafted on the mind in infancy, and 
they become part of man’s nature. It matters not 
whatever the doctrine inculcated may be, whether 
adoration of the great unknown spoken of by Paul 
(Acts xvii.), or whether the worship be that of the 
Egyptian calf, still the same kind of instruction is 
drilled into the infant brain. We therefore have no 
right to hurt the feelings of others by ridiculing or 
censuring their creed, because those creeds ha 
to be what we may consider ridiculous or unmeaning. 
But we may, nevertheless, employ our reason in dis- 
cussing the merits of the various doctrines. To do 
| so properly we ought to commence with the be- 
| ginning, to dive at once to the root of all religion; 
Fut such an enquiry is not suited for a newspaper, 
and I will therefore proceed to the sacred book of 
England—the Bible, as we have it prepared for the 
| English nation! The Bible is a work that no one 
| can now read and understand. Some may fancy 
they can do so; but if any one so believing will care- 
fully peruse a single page, he must, if he acts can- 
didly, admit there is more or less a hidden mystery 
in the words; if so, then reason naturally induces 
us to ask, were these mysterious writings intended 
for our comprehension, or were they meant only to 
be understood by certain initiated individuals, who 


I 
of 
of 





| should be at liberty to give just what instruction re- 
| lating thereto that might please them, and for condi- 


tions advantageous to themselves? I will quote from 
solitary passages, and the biblical scholar will allow 
I have not selected unfairly :— 

** Woe to the idol shepherd that leaveth the flock! 
the sword shalJ be upon his arm, and upon his right eye : 
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his arm shall be clean dried up, and his right eye shall 
be utterly darkened.” —Zeeh. xi. 17. 

“Save me from the lion’s mouth: for thou hast heard 
me from the horns of the unicorns.”—Psalm xxii. 21. 


“And when the saw that he was cast unto 
the cath he persecuted the woman which brought forth 
the man child. 


‘And to the woman were given two wings of a 

reat eagle, that she might fly into the wilderness, into 
ce lace, where she is nou d for a time, and times, 
and half a time, from the face of the serpent.’’—Rev. xii. 
13, 14, 
“ Break their teeth, O God, in their mouth: break 
out the great teeth of the young lions, O Lorp.”— 
Psalm lviii 


From the above it must be very evident that, at all 
events, such-like passages are unintelligible to the 
multitude, and we may suppose from their writings 
that the learned of this age cannot comprehend what 
is meant, otherwise we should be instructed on this 
important subject; but, because we cannot under- 
stand the intent, are we to set it down for certain 
that the writers knew not what they themselves 
were writing, or that they purposely desired to be- 
wilder future generations under the plea that the 
were delivering to them the sacred words of tru 
and Heaven ? Ss it not far more reasonable to ima- | 

e that the writers wrote for good —— and | 

initiated scholars, who could understand their 
meaning. The Greek Testament in the hands of a | 
learned Brahmin would not be pronounced folly, but 
would be gently laid down, with an admission he 
could not understand it. Would a Greek scholar | 
comprehend a Budhist sacred work written in Sanscrit, 
and, because not understanding it, is he justified 
in throwing it aside and pronouncing it the pro- 
duction of ignorant men? yet such line of conduct is 
often, too often, manifested as regards the ancient | 
writings and the old mystagogue writers. Could, 
however, the ancient scholars rise from their tombs, | 
some would laugh and others would weep over the 
folly and ignorance of modern philosophy. 

Many, very many, ancient writers relate that they | 
possess secrets which they cannot divulge; these 
secrets, being'sacred, most probably related to reli- 
gion, or they would not have been either sacred or 
secret. These secrets, whatever they were, not 
having been divulged, have consequently not been 
handed down to us by the ancient authors; they 
therefore remain unknown. We have relics of tormer 
ages—men with dogs’ heads—women with lions’ 
heads—and compound figures, half women, half fish, | 
&c. These are sometimes to be found elegantly 
sculptured; and are we to understand they had no 
meaning—were they mere idle whims and fantastic 
fooleries of men that no longer exist? But let us 
come nearer home. Do we not clap a helmet on a 
woman we call Britannia, and stick a trident in one 
hand and a branch in the other, and do we not give 
this woman a shield? From whence the helmet, 
the trident, the branch, and the shield? Or St. 
George and the Dragon—were dragons ever proved 
to have existed—or, if they have had life, where can 
we fiud the unicorn }—and yet the arms of England | 
have a lion and an unicorn as supporters. Was there 
not mystery intended in these figures? and if we 
cannot understand what they mean and yet see them 
daily, ean we wonder that we have lost the interpreta- 
tion of the sphinx or the lion-headed Isis ? 

The Freemasons lay claim to great antiquity—the 
brotherhood are to be found nearly all over: the | 
world. I do not mean such brotherhood as emanate | 
from Great Queen-street, because all Masons (save | 
those obtaining their diplomas from England) are | 
intellectual men. All Eastern Masons employ their 
time in seeking the lost knowledge which from some | 
cause has passed from their possession. Whether | 
the importance of the knowledge rendered secrecy 
more and more necessary, till finally it became lost, 
others will have to determine; but this supposition | 
becomes confirmed when we bear in mind that in | 
England the ‘order’ of the royal arch, and the | 
** order’’ of the highest of the state still have “ chap- | 
ters,’ and that the members are yet styled ‘‘com- | 
panions,"’ &c. Suffice it the masonic authors admit | 
there were mysteries, and that the modern Masons | 
have “long, long’’ lost them, and many Masons | 
admit also that Masonry is in fact now both pros- 
trated and prostituted in England for the worst of 
purposes; and that, instead of the certiticate being 
given to a master by ‘chiefs of enlightened men,’’ it | 
had far better be given by the committee of un- 
licensed victuallers. Never minding what Masonry 
now is, one thing is certain—it formerly consisted of 
a band of educated men 1 





+P 1 of certain know- 
ledge that it was desirable to keep from the multi- 
tude. These secrets were not allowed to be com- 
municated to each other excepting after proof, by 
signs and words, that all present were duly 
initiated. These passwords were always proper 
names, taken from the Old Testament, and from this 
circumstance we may be confirmed in the belief that 
the secrets related to religion. The old Bible is 
unquestionably a book belonging to the Hebrews, 
and the Hebrews calculate their sacred year by | 
zodiacal signs. The tribes, we are told, formerly car- | 
ried denoting banners, and 





meaning of the word is “standard.” The Masons 
also claim the zodiac as belonging to their mysteries. 
There were twelve tribes—there were also twelve 
apostles—may we not suppose it possible that the 
twelve tribes and the twelve apostles were personified 
by the twelve signs of the zodiac, or twelve houses 
of the sun, more especially so when in all ancient 
pictures of the Saviour he is invariably represented 
with the sun behind his head; and when we reason 
and remember that in the Testament the ‘ Adonai” 
and the * Elohim”’ in fact mean Gods and Lords, can- 
not we suppose there to be a hidden meaning in 
**the sun of righteousness,” who is “the sun and 


| shield,” **the Lord of Lords,’’ ‘the King of Glory.” 


The Bible was first translated into English in 1534, 
and the first coins bearing date of any kind were 
those of 1534, Anno Domini. Before the sixteenth 
century the common procession of time was styled 
Anno Dionysius and Anno Baccoth, &c. Now, Dion- 
isius and Baccoth, under mystified modern names, 
are to be found in the Celestial Atlas, and this leads 
us to consider when the constellations were first 
traced in the manner we now have them, or rather 
had them till within the last few years. Ptolemy is 
the reputed father of astronomy. He is said to have 
flourished Anno Domini 141, and we have plates of 
Prolemy’s star calculated for 138 A.D, All celestial 
atlases are to this day filled with secret rings and 
symbols that are perfectly unintelligible to the 
uninitiated, and as the initiated no longer retain 


| their secrets or the knowledge of the use of their 


own keys, the Celestial Atias is consequently alto- 
gether unmeaning. For example, why does every 
zodiac sign carry the type of the preceding sign, thus 


| Taurus (x) on Aries, and Aries (qq) on Pisces, 


&c, If this overlapping had anything to do with 


| recession it would, according to the opinion of the 


uninitiated, apply to the unmeaning period of 2160 
years; but it has nothing to do either with preces- 
sion or recession, and if any one comprehends what is 
really meant, let him communicate with me, and, as 


| he must be aware, together * *. 


Having drawn attention to the connection between 
the Bible and the Celestial Atlas, I will give you a list 
of the head constellations employed in the Atlas and 
in the Bible; and their relationship to each other 
may be ranked among the lost mysteries, unless we 
know how to use the bauble that hangs at the button- 
hole of every royal arch Mason in the world, and 
which to the Masons is a badge of nothingness. 


Number of Times used in the 
Bible (about). 


Constellations or Asterisms of 
the Celestial Atlas, 





TIRNOGTRS o.00¢000004 ecooce 8 times 
Leo Major ...cecceecsecee 89 generally 
Leo Minor ......+++e0+e+6 13 (young lions) 
BONS occccccccescerccoses 80 Bulls, cows, heifers 
TONG 6 s.ceciccdcwecessece 50 
Sheep ..... Ocecccccccccce 130 
GOONS 00.06 -cccccessedecs - 116 
Shepherds ......0+. cocone OD 
Kids and Lambs ......... 180 
TG cevecees ($6000 +008 6 
DD Clscicvcsseheacdans - 1 
BOR: 0.6:006s.c0seundcnnes 117 
ND cacacnres atncnaceas 60 
Manger .ccsscocccsers e 38 
BE cca cestnee ccneebaen 35 
GING sac cevcsceece cs coos 40 
Cameleon ........ coscccce§ f 
Whale ....... ebapeme coco 66 
Serpents ...++0.- a oe 

TAZONS ..ccvcccceccccece 35 
PTR oddey beepeakce » 
Foxes ...... Serdecece sooo «68 
BON 6 5.66 a00'0b00%000000 2 
SS Ye ne 
BEING pccccccccogescccosee OD 
EEE atipoksnerseGisinss 30 
OWER .cccccccccccccccesce — I 
Cg reer eee 8 
Scales, Balances & ...... 18 
Harps, Psalteries ....... - 45 
DD neko s ctccgsene coccee 50 
PP cies cabdiahbeane 6 eh 75 
DEE kcthendededsncaasso 350 
ns as cnnakbadibob eee 45 
DUET GAGs: ccvus cesees-os 10 
‘rown 60 

arts ..666 8 
Shields 60 
iT vinennsleede, shbened 65 
Compass ....ceee enisekes. 2 


If these constellations had not reference to the 
Bible, how comes it that we find them depicted in 


the heavens, and mentioned so frequently in the book | 


of heaven—the Bible? 

One cause, the chief cause most probably, why the 
masonic truths became lost was owing to Masons not 
being allowed to mark, print, or stamp, write, or 
engrave, &c., any of the mysteries upon any thing 
movable or immovable under the canopy of heaven, 
and the reader, if he doubts the nature of a Mason's 
oath, can refer to a work on Freemasonry by Carlile ; 
it is to be found in almost every Mason’s possession, 
and yet the craft assert it to be heterodoxical alto- 
gether. Be that as it may, the Mason's oath, accord- 


on each was pictured a | ing to their own showing, is silly, unmeaning, and 


zodiacal sign, and the first was Nisan (Y*), and the | illegal, promising to keep secret and sacred certain 


| 


| 





mysteries that th didly confess th 
ey now can confess they know 
nothing at all from 4 : ; 

That the priesthood and Masons were formerly 
one craft or order there cannot be a question. 
apron of skin of the master has been converted into 
the silken apron of the bishop, and the sash of the 
royal arch into the stole of the “ master of the arts,” 
The priestly portion of the craft, it would appear, 
were not forbidden to write and print their mysteries, 
or if they were, then did they abjure, because they 
wrote and printed in the unknown tongues (dead 
language) the means of communicating their know. 
ledge, provided the keys were once expiained to those 
they chose to initiate. Among other works so 
mulgated by them was the Bible, which in later 
years, becoming translated, lost a great portion of its 
mystic meaning. The Catholics, who preceded the 
Protestants, took an effectual method of silencj 
any attempt at unravelling the secrets by burning a 
heretics who committed such an offence against their 
order. It is possible the Jesuits were the last “ order" 
that were masters of the secrets, but it is more than 
probable that they are now lost even to them; and 
what is more, some will even doubt whether the 
mysteries were ever known in England, and, if known 
generally, whether they have not been lost for some 
300 years past. 

In reading the Bible with the mystic keys there 
can be no misinterpretation, because all must be 
matter of fact. Thus, the idol shepherd, for example, 
must be determined ; the sword, and there is only 
one in the heavens, must be upon his arm, and his 
right eye must be darkened, so must the dragon 
who persecuted the woman which brought forth the 
man child be cas¢ to the earth, and the woman must 
have the wings of a great eagle given to her to ff 
into the wilderness, &c.; and as to David, he must 
have been actually placed in the lion’s mouth when 
he was heard from the horns of the unicorns; and 
the great teeth of the young lion must actually be 
broken. Unless these and all such-like wonders can 
be effected according to the very letter, the Bible can. 
not be read as it ought to be, and as it was intended by 
the writers it should be read. To quote from a re- 
verend divine and good mason, the masonic mys- 
teries were symbolized; and ‘*these symbols were 
publicly displayed in their temples beaming streams 
of light to the initiated, whilst to the profane they 
were an obscure mass of unintelligible darkness.” 

Should you, or any of your readers, disbelieve 
what I have asserted, all I can add is that I am, 
whenever called upon, ready to prove far, far more 
than I deem it prudent to assert I can perform, 
Excuse my occupying so much of your space; and 
for your next number I will send you a dissertation 
relative to the four horses of Zachariah and the four 
horses of the revelations, 

Your humble servant, 
Henry S. Mervitzz. 


SPEAKING OUT. 
Harwich, July }, 1850. 

Sir,—I am mightily pleased with your “ Open 
Council,’”’ but, to speak frankly, I cannot say much 
for its boldness, You give us free scope, but, after 
all, we seem too timid to avail ourselves of it. We 
bluster a good deal, but we are not precise. By we, 
I mean we constant readers, subscribers, letter 
writers, &c. I have thrown in a bombshell or two 
amongst the speculators; but no one has answered 
my plain questions on Religion. They all shirk me 
because I demand a plain answer. You shirk me 
too ; et tu, Brute! Will you and your correspondents 
make up your minds to look these two matters stea- 
dily in the face ? 

First: I observe some strange skirmishing on the 
subject of Divorce. Mr. Glynn speaks boldly; Mr. 
Eastfield favours us with some antiquated ortho- 
doxy; Mr. Newman denounces the test of authority 
(very properly); but he, and they, and all shirk the 
real question. They do not come to the point. 
They do not look at married life as married life, in its 
reality. I think the notions about Divorce monstrous. 
The stability of society rests upon the permanence of the 
marriage tie; loosen that, and society is on a sand 
bank! But, though I feel inclined to say harsh words 
(only you will not print them) of this modern sentl- 
mentalism about Divorce, yet I must say I want to 
see the marriage question argued with more distinct- 
ness; I want the rea/ subject discussed, and am 
impatient at the collaterals taking up all the ground. 
Is any man, therefore, prepared to come forward wit 
a plain statement of the reasons moral, social, and 
physiological, for loosening the present condition of 
marriage ? Fil 

Second matter: you use that word ‘ Doctrine 
very often, and have explained it to my satisfaction 
in your answer to Mr. Doherty; but is it taking #m 
unfair advantage of you, if I call upon you to be 
explicit as to what is the Doctrine you allude to 
your article last week on Palmerston? The Radical 
party, you say, has no policy, it has done its wor. 
The Chartists are set aside as unsuited to the rmes- 
But you intimate that there is somewhere a “ glimpse 
of an ulterior policy but only as yet intellectually 
dawning on the many”: would you favour me PY 
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giving me @ limpse of that glimpse? It is at pre- 
sent ali Greek to me; perhaps you who have been to 
college can construe it. I should be very glad to see 
even the dawn of a national doctrine; but I do not 
wish to be mystified; and, if I pay sixpence a-week 
(Ido not grudge it—the way you arrange and con- 
dense the news is worth more than that, even if I 
did not like the rest of your paper, which I do), I 
expect to be told what I am told in plain unequi- 
vocating language. Now, if you /ave a glimpse of 
that said doctrine, pray give it us, and oblige 
Yours obediently, W. Tuomas. 


MARRIAGE. 





London, July, 1850. 

S1r,—I should be glad to ask Mr. Froude through 
you, what he means by saying, ‘‘ Show me any really 
noble-minded person whose soul is suffering, and 
you have done something, but where is any ?’’ 

His experience and knowledge of married life 
must be, indeed, limited and superficial, if he can for 
one moment believe that the evil that brings people 
to Doctors’ Commons exists only amongst the ignoble 
in soul who most frequently figure there, 

It may be a question as to how far it is wise, as 
society is now constituted, to recast the social laws 
that at all events secure the material sustenance of 
children, however much their moral and spiritual 
welfare may be endangered by the stormy atmosphere 
that too often surrounds them ; but, surely, it can be 
no question with any whose experience has dived at 
all below the surface, that many a “ really noble- 
minded person,” is weighed down to the earth, his 
energies crippled, his soul withered, his life saddened 
and made void, by the chain that one act of — 
folly or inexperience bound around him for ever. 
And this is reality, as seen in many a wrinkled brow 
and embittered tone, not ‘ cant.”” 

The novel expressions of dissatisfaction with 
existing arrangements, and the agitation in men’s 
minds upon the subject, not now, as heretofore, 
darkly hinted or silently whispered, seems to betoken 
an awakening that will before many years are 
passed, involve this in the moving questions of the 
day. And we hope to see in the Leader such clear, 
straightforward, and spirited grappling with the diffi- 
culty, that all who desire only the liberty that truth, 
the truth of God and Auman nature demand, may be 
able to rally round it as their standard, and to quote 
its opinions as authority. 

* #* e 
SABBATH SECT DESECRATION. 
Sandon Bury, July 9, 1850. 

Srr,—I was greatly pleased with your unqualified 
condemnation, in the last Leader, of the paltry plea 
of inconvenience, of non-expediency, in your repro- 
bation of the ground taken by the party opposed to 
the decree for preventing the delivery of letters on 
the Sundays. But, well as such censure has been 
observed in many cases, I feel certain there are many 
ready to unite with me in challenging the Saints to 
prove that a Christian Sabbath was ever divinely in- 
stituted—to show where it is enjoined—what are its 
specifications—to explain why it is considered a 
blameless act, or, with the strictest, a very venial 
offence, to have prepared a hot, luxurious dinner on 
the Sunday, yet so decidedly sinful to earn the same 
by any useful occupation—why music is forbidden 
by them save that which has been composed or 
adapted by arbitrary choice to words or themes sacred, 
and subsequently so profaned by the heartless ac- 
cents and callous feelings of those who exhibit for 
effect—why horses and carriages may be used, in- 
volving much unnecessary labour for menials, and 
yet a written summons to a death-bed, or a life- 
fraught missive, may not pass through the Post-office 
on the first day of the week! 

In return I am ready to contend that not only is 
the keeping of the Sabbath not ordaiued, but that it 
is actually forbidden both by the spirit and letter of 
the New Covenant. 

I remain, sir, yours obediently, 
Ciara WALBEY. 


LORD ASHLEY’S POSTAL ARRANGEMENTS. 


July 11, 1850. 
Sir,—Quite enough has been written and said on 





this subject to convince any unprejudiced mind of | 
the injustice of Lord Ashley’s interference with | 
people in the country obtaining their papers through | 
the medium of the Post-office. But the way in | 
which a small portion of the press and a few news- 
agents are endeavouring to support his lordship in | 
carrying out his one-sided views deserves some notice | 
and reprobation. A report appears in the columns 
of the Morning Herald of an interview with Lord 
John Russell, containing, probably, a greater quantity | 
of nonsense and untruth than ever before appeared 
in a column and a half of that paper. We are gravely | 
told by the Herald that the deputation represented a | 
— and influential body of proprietors, printers, | 
> lishers, and venders of London weekly papers. | 

t us test this assertion by their own report. We | 
find representatives from Bell's Messenger, the Bri- | 








tannia, Patriot, Banner, Record, and Christian Times. 
Now, four of the above six papers are avowedly 
religious papers, and not published on Saturday or 
Sunday, therefore not likely to be affected by the new 
postal arrangements,—utterly incompetent to judge 
of the effect produced on Saturday papers: unjustly 
interfering in a measure likely to affect the interest of 
the proprietors of papers published on Saturday, un- 
necessarily and obtrusively tendering information to 
Lord John on a subject that from their position they are 
not likely to be well informed on, and unn i 
mixing themselves up in a question they have no 
interest in, and have therefore no pretension to be 
called the representatives of Saturday and Sunday 
papers, Bell's Messenger has long since ceased to 
publish on a Sunday, for reasons best known to the 
conductors of that journal. So that the Messenger 
and the Britannia are the only papers that were re- 
presented by this influential deputation. Out of forty 
papers, publishing Saturday or Sunday editions, and 
oddly enough the gentleman who represented the 
Britannia had not a word to say on the subject, the 
whole weight resting on the shoulders of Mr. Lee, 
whose strength is so great as to enable him to sus- 
tain the representation of the Herald, Standard, St. 
James's Chronicle, and Bell’s Messenger; so we find 
him stating to the Marquis of Clanricarde, who ap- 
pears to have received a visit from some of the same 
gentlemen that occupied Lord John Russell’s time 
the other morning. The only printers who chi- 
valrously stepped forward on this occasion were 
Messrs, Tyler and Reed, printers of the before- 
named Banner and Patriot. The influential pub- 
lishers probably consisted of the gentlemen whose 
names grace the imprints of the respective papers, 
assisted by Mr. Freeman. The news agents were 
ae by Mr. Smith, whose religious 
scruples will not allow him longer to suffer the 
Post-office to deliver papers on a Sunday, though 
his men and horses are busily employed every 
Sunday morning in conveying Sunday editions of 
London newspapers to the different lines of railway 
for the Pye pons of being conveyed in parcels to be 
delivered by the country agents, men and boys, who 
have been working all the week. Mr. Gilbert, who 
appears to have been specially retained by the Sab- 
batarians for the purpose of getting up a demonstra- 
tion in their favour, appears from the report to have 
given utterance to some original and not very clear 
notions of his own. Take an example or two. Mr. 
Gilbert ‘‘assured Lord John that the cessation of 
printing, publishing, and selling of newspapers on 
Sunday would be a social benefit.’’ What does the 
proprietor of the Herald say to this, whose staff of 
compositors and editors work on the Sunday to pro- 
duce Monday’s paper? Perhaps the Herald will ex- 
plain what Mr. Gilbert means in this sentence, 
Again, Mr. Gilbert says, “if the papers hitherto 
distributed late on Saturday afternoons and Sunday 
mornings were to be sold on Briday afternoons and 
Saturday mornings, the sale would be greatly facili- 
tated and increased, and their tone of morality much 
improved,”’ Perhaps Mr. Gilbert is ingenious enough 
to inform us by what process the Saturday evening 
papers are to be published on Friday afternoon or 
Saturday morning, and can also show by some pro- 
cess of reasoning how the tone of morality of any 
newspaper is affected by being published on Friday 
in preference to Saturday or Sunday, Is the Observer, 
which is published on Sunday, less moral than Lioyd’s 
Newspaper, which publishes on Friday. 


Again, Mr. Gilbert tells us, ‘that his own ex- 
perience convinces him that the London Newspaper 
interest entirely misunderstands its own interest.” 
In all humility we must differ from this gentleman, 
and believe the newspaper proprietors quite as capable 
of looking after their own interest as Mr. Gilbert. 

However, these are trifling matters compared to the 
imposition Mr. Gilbert attempted to practise on Lord 
John. He said:—‘ The newspaper agents who trans- 
mitted the papers by post to all parts of the kingdom 
were, with one exception, entirely in favour of the 
change which had taken place in the Post-office ar- 
rangements.’” Nowthe Herald reports Mr. Gilbert 
to have used these words to Lord John on the 9th 
of July, although he was present at a meeting of news- 
agents, called by himself, on July the 4th, at which 
the following amendment was carried, in spite of the 
opposition of Mr, Gilbert and his party :— 

“Mr. Wild suggested several difficulties, and moved 
an amendment to the effect ‘ That the closing of the Post- 
office on Sunday for the delivery of newspapers and let- 


| ters is arbitrary and unjust: and that this meeting con- 


siders such a proceeding opposed to the feelings of a large 
mass of the people, and pledges itseif to make every law- 
ful exertion to get such order rescinded.” 

How much it is to be regretted that Lord John 
Russell had not been furnished with a report of the 
meeting at which the above resolution was carried. 

I refrain from expressing my opinion on the short- 
ness of Mr. Gilbert’s memory, or the unscrupulous 
course pursued by those persons who are endeavour- 
ing to assist Lord Ashley in preventing Englishmen 
reading newspapers on a Sunday. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
A Lonpon Newsacent. 


Literature. 


Critics are not the legislators, but the judges and police 
of literature. They do not e laws—they interpret and 
try to enforce them.—Hdinburgh Review. 








We have no —_ this ee has been 
forgotten while the great w over it. 
Circles have had other things to nal cans and in 
all circles the death of the greatest statesman of 
these days has been a topic of sorrow; even 
hostile factions have shaken hands over his grave 
and joined in one expression of regret. Why did 
not his detractors admit his greatness i 
honesty during his lifetime, since from what now 
appears they were thoroughly convinced of his 
being both great and honest? We have touched 
upon this elsewhere, but recur to it for the sake of 
ving the reason as stated by Dr. Jounson, in 
is rugged, emphatic, honest, bigoted wa 
“ Treating your adversary with respect,” he says, 
“is giving him an advantage to which he is not 
entitled. The greatest part of men cannot judge . 
of reasoning, and are impressed by character; so 
that if you allow your adversary a respectable 
character they will think that though you — 
” WwW. 
that in 


differ with him you may be in the wrong. 

to ponder on! We of the Leader 

all cases candour is the exponent of strength, and 
that Truth needs not borrow its suasiveness from 
Falsehood, nor its eloquence from Malignity. 

Sir Ropert Peev’s loss will be felt by the 
Nation ; it will also be specially felt by Literature, 
as the Atheneum pointed out in an admirable 
article, wherein it sketched the generous ray 
he accorded Literature and the friendshi 
showed to Men of Letters. 





The event of the week is the publication of the 
Edinburgh Review, a number more varied and en- 
tertaining than we have had for a long while. 
Politicians will look after its articles on Church 
and State Education, the African Squadron, and 
the Gorham Controversy ; while Literature is inte- 
rested by papers on Blackie’s Aischylus—Goethe— 
Merivale’s Roman ow cert Merimée’s Peter 
the Cruel; and Philosophy e long paper on 
Probabilities. We have but raon 5 over the 
leaves, however, as yet, and can only speak of its 
promise. 


The political storms have lulled in Germany; 
and, as in the lull of storms while the rain is fitfully 
pattering on the leaves you hear the birds resuming 
their interrupted melodies, so now in Germany the 
poets are timidly putting forth their songs, and— 
naturally enough—they have a strong tendency 
towards the Romantic School. For example, we 
have Lieder von Dilia Helena, which throws us 
plump into the midst of the Schlegels, Novalis, and 
Arnim—we, who fancied we had escaped them for 
ever! ‘Then, again, Gedichte von LeBRECHT 
Drever, edited by Ercuenporr, the celebrated 
Romanticist, who is so “extreme” in his views, 
that he attacks Lenau and ANAsTAsSIUS GRUN as 
not liberal enough. 

We have also to chronicle—for those who care 
about such things—an epic poem called Amaranth, 
by Repovirz, which, imitating the Parzival and 
the Frithiof’s Saga has made some noise, and it is 
said to have real poetic material in it. But the 
chef d’euvre uf the day (and who does not write 
chefs d’ceuvre now, when every man capable of 
turning a couplet calls himself by the august name 
of poet, when every man claims for himself that 
rare divinity—Genius?) is Ismelda Lambertazzi, a 
“ romanza in three cantos,” by A. Dorr. Not 
having read this marvel of poesy, we have nothing 
further to say on it than that it excites considerable 
enthusiasm among some of its readers. 





In France the discussion on the laws against the 
press is an absorbing topic; and Vicror Huco’s 
speech thereon is an event which for a time at least 
will eclipse even the appearance of LAMARTINE’s 
new novel, Genevieve, volume one of which we 
have seen, and only seen, on Jerrs’s counter, 
Otherwise, there is no novelty—for we can 
suppose that Louis XVI. by the matchless ALEX- 
ANDRE Dumas will be a novelty, except in the 
matter of paper, print, and title. Dumas (read by 
the Universe—he tells us so himself) ought to 
have a monument erected to him by grateful 
printers, publishers, and translators; w' we 





cast our eyes we are wy see some country re- 
joicing in translations of his works, and Spain, 
with her wonted alacrity in keeping up with. 
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advancing civilization, is now actually receiving 
as a novelty Monte Cristo, translated by an 
enterprising speculator! Also, we observe, kK as- 

undergoing he same 


PaiL’s work on Medicine 
rocess. Meanwhile, Spain has her own poets :— 
on Usatpo Pasaron ¥ Lastra has pub- 

lished Poesias y Leyendas “full of the warm 

south; Senorita Dona Gertrupiz Gomez 
pe AvALLANEDA (admire, oh, Smith! the pomp 
and trailing grandeur such names), whose 
tragedy of Alfonzo Munio made an uproar in 

Madrid some years ago, has also written a lyrical 

traged , SauL; some of the lyrics we have seen 

an ire, but when we are to os 4 whole 
edy is a matter of speculation, Spanish books 

4 om making their here until for- 

gotten in their native 





BUSHNELL’S THREE DISCOURSES. 


God in Christ. Three Discourses delivered at Newhaven, Cam- 
bridge, and Andover. With a Preliminary Dissertation on 
Jangasge. By Horace Bushnell, London ; John Chapman, 
142, Strand. 


Eyery book that now issues from the press on the 
subject of religion, bearing any mark of sincerity or 
depth of thought, may be referred to a single class. 
They all protest more or less vigorously against the 
principle of religious dogmatism. This is the per- 
yading characteristic of all honest, religious literature, 
both here and in America, both within and without 
the pale of the Church. The “sound learning” of 
Dr. Hampden leads to the same conclusion as the 
evangelical sentimentalism of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury—the one declaring that “ doctrines”’ are al- 
together “matters of opinion,” and the other 
deprecatingly exhorting the Tractarian Purist, to give 
a “favourable construction” to what were once con- 
sidered as vital principles of religion. The most dis- 
tinguished writers amongst the clergy for the last few 
years, the Arnolds, the Whateleys, the Maurices, the 
Hares, and Sterlings, have all stood forward as the 
champions, in different degrees, of a freer theology. 
A considerable number of the clergy (and the 
number constantly increasing) are beginning to find 
the chains of orthodoxy too heavy to be borne, and 
are openly seceding ; whilst a still greater number 
are loosely attached to the Church by the ties of in- 
terest, and the bonds of habit. The Earl of Arundel 
and Surrey was quite justified in the dark foreboding 
he expressed in the House of Commons of the 
near approach of a New Reformation—“ ex oris 
parvulorum,”’ No supernatural gift of prophecy is 
needed to foretell the approaching revolution in re- 
ligious opinion. New thought, like an electric cur- 
rent, is passing rapidly through the minds of men, 
which are daily becoming better conductors by the 
diffusion of Knowledge. ‘Io pursue our metaphor, the 
electric telegraph that is being laid across the straits of 
Dover may bring us far other and more interesting in- 
telligence than the fate of cabinets or the fluctuations 
of the Bourse. Almost every steamer that crosses 
the Atlantic is freighted with the first fruits of a 
new-born literature, which is gradually but surely 
displacing the effete traditions of churches. The 
free theology of Germany and its deep insight into 
the realities of spiritual life is everywhere felt in 
its influence on religious opinion, and perhaps (sin- 
gular as the assertion may appear) the best part of 
Tractarianism itself is derived from a perversion of 
the noble Catholicity of Novalis. 

The book we are about to notice is strongly marked 
with the impress of American genius—it is fresh, vi- 
gorous, and original. Mr. Bushnell commences his 
work with a very clear and profound enquiry into the 
philosophy of language, and its relations to the dog- 
matic teaching of Churches,—bringing to bear upon 
the subject much matured thought and sound erudi- 
tion. He carries his learning, however, very grace- 
fully, and never allows his authorities to control his 
own individual thought. He avails himself of the 
learning of William Von Humboldt, of Frederick 
Schlegel, of Horne Tooke, of Locke, and of many 
others, as illustrating his own theory of language in 
particular points, without compromising the ori- 
ginality of his own conceptions. Perhaps, however, 
in this part of his work, he will be considered as 
owing more to his distinguished countryman Emer- 
son tnan to any of these writers, as he appears to 
have adopted the essential id-a of language so 
beautifully propounded in the treatise called ‘* Na- 
ture,’ of that writer. Each regards external Na- 
ture as a vast pictorial alphabet by which the 
overcharged soul finds utterance in trope and meta- 
phor. We can hardly be expected to go very deeply 





into this part of the book; and we shall only notice 
so much of it as has a direct bearing on the general 
purpose of the argument—merely observing that it is 
not for those who have not sounded the deep waters 
of criticism, or been exercised in the same severe 
school of thought, to pronounce a theory haying in 
some degree a mystical character altogether fanciful. 
Spiritual culture and spiritual energy are required to 
constitute men fair critics in such matters. Spiritual 
things can only “‘ be spiritually discerned.”” We must 
not reject one leading idea of the book,—the “ corres- 





pondence’’ assumed between spiritual impressions on | 
the mind and outward objects in nature, because we | 


may have seen the word ‘ correspondence’’ some- 
what fancifully used by the followers of Swedenborg. 
Nor must we quarrel with Mr. Bushnell because he 
chooses to call this subtle power of the mind, which 
certainly exists (of seizing outward objects to express 
its inner life), by the name of the ‘‘ Divine Logos.”’ 

One great object, then, of this book is to show that 
language being in its nature an imperfect expression 
of spiritual facts, all dogmatism must partake of the 
crude and imperfect character of the vehicle, and, 
therefore, is of less authority than is commonly con- 
ceded to it. Emerson somewhere says, that the 
popular belief in Christianity is founded rather upon 
metaphors and figures of speech than on the essen- 
tial meaning of the scriptures; and on this point Mr. 
Bushnell evidently agrees with him. Theologians are 
apt toassume that the faith of the soul can be ex- 
pounded by an exact terminology, and to regard 
words, not as the signs (more or less perfect) of spi- 
ritual ideas, but as the essential ideas themselves. 
Starting with this false assumption, a logical religion 
is built up—Christian truth is lost in mere polemics. 
But language is, as has been said, an imperfect in- 
strument of thought in all that regards spiritual ex- 
pression. There is everywhere abundant evidence 
that itis so. Perfectly sincere men appear from their 
language to disagree on points of vital importance, 
when no such disagreement really exists. Dr. 
Whateley (we think in his ‘Bampton Lectures ’’) 
reminds us that the word ‘ misunderstanding,” 
which in its first sense implies our not understanding 
an adyersary—in its secondary meaning implies a 
disagreement or dispute with him. In poetry and 
oratory metaphorical language is assumed to inter- 
pret the inner life to which, of course, it is only an 
approximation, and the same latitude, and no more, 
may be conceded to the verbal expression of a reli- 
gious faith. It would be justas reasonable to affix a 
definite meaning and require a strict acknowledg- 
ment of the sense of the poetical inspirations of Milton 
or Isaiah, as it is to apply this rule to the tender rap- 
tures of John, the rhetorical eloquence of Paul, or 
even the holy wisdom of Christ. In short, religion 
cannot be written or spoken in words. In the great 
majority of religious disputes, it will be found that 
words and not ideas are the subjects of contention. 
Language is capable of defining only such ideas 
as are absolute and necessary, or which are directly de- 
rived frorh the senses. In supersensuous things, words, 
Mr. Bushnell tells us, are *‘ related to truth only as form 
to spirit.”’ Logic, in perfect strictness, can prove 
nothing not previously known by insight. It isa 
mere form, by which our insight is roused and ex- 
cited. If aconception of truth did not previously 
exist within us (potentially) logic would never elicit 
it. Your dextrous “ logicker,’”’ as Mr. Bushnell 
calls him, forgets that his conclusion is, in fact, 
always contained in his premises, and that after 
working his brains in this mechanical word-mill 
nothing is produced but what is put intoit! And 
this juggling with words is called reasoning, and is 
in fact the process by which all the doctrines, as 
they are called, of the Church are worked out! 

We quit this part of the book most reluctantly, 
having, we fear, given but a very feeble idea of the 
uncommon power the writer possesses of laying bare 
those Protean forms of sophistry that so often 
exist unchallenged in the consecrated phrases of 
scholastic dialectics. A keen, clear eye for reali- 
ties—a healthy and natural appetite for truth—and 
a fearless frankness of language everywhere show the 
characteristic genius of the nascent literature of his 
country. He goes out on adventure with the world 
of thought with the same fearless energy and self. 
sustaining faith that carry so many of his country- 
men into the untrodden solitudes of the ‘“ Far 
West.” 

In onr next we shall notice the Discourses to which 
this Dissertation is an introduction, 





JAMES ON SOCIALISM, 
Moralism and Christianity ; or, Man's ience and Destiny 

In Three Lectures. By Henry James. Loudon: J. Chapman,” 
Tuis is one of those numerous specimens of American 
transcendentalism which exasperate the logical and 
captivate the mystical. Underneath its metaphysical 
jargon and uncouth phraseology there are, however, 
some ideas boldly stated. The first lecture is « 4 
Scientific Statement of the Christian Doctrine of the 
Lord, or Divine Man,” which those familiar with re. 
cent German philosophical writings, or with their 
American traducers, may find commonplace enough, 
but which to the mere English reader will be startling 
and extravagant. In the second lecture, ‘ Socialism 
and Civilization in Relation to the Development of 
Individual Life,’’ there are some strange things, — 
amongst them a bold denial of sin being more than 
an offence against society :— 

“ Society pronounces me an evil man, by virtue of my 
having violated sundry of her statutes. But what shall 
statutes say for themselves that are capable of violation ? 
Shall they pretend to be divine? This were blasphemous, 
For who ever heard of God’s statutes being violated, of 
God’s will being frustrated? The imagination is child. 
ish. The divine power is perfect, which means that it 
never encounters opposition. Yet I have heard theolo. 
gians aver that God has given man pores to obey or dis- 
obey His statutes at pleasure. Wherefore then should 
they represent God as complaining? If He have given 
man power to obey or disobey, as he pleases, then the 
exercise of Sd ya in either direction, must be grate- 
ful to Him. If He leave me free to obey or disobey Him, 
you defame Him when you make Him resent my exercise 
of this freedom. If you give your child permission to go 
to Cambridge or Roxbury as he pleases, and then g 
nounce him to the constables for going to the latter 
place, _ make yourself unworthy of the child, proving 
yourself not a parent but a tyrant. The child would 
despise you if he were not your child, and the legitimate 
heir therefore of your meanness—if you had not first de. 
frauded him of his fair spiritual proportions by begetting 
him, No! since the world has stood, the law of God has 
known no violation.” 

The contrast between Socialism and Civilization ig 
viewed from such abstract considerations that few 
readers will be edified or touched by his arguments, 
Almost the only clear statement made is the follow- 
ing :— 

«If the evils I have described be real,—if civilization be 
fraught with these and all other forms of hindrance to 
the divine life,—then clearly civilization stands con- 
demned by its fruits, and has no title to prejudice the 
promise of Socialism. Socialism claims to be nothing more 
than a remedy for the physical and moral ills which inhere 
in civilization, which result from its very genius. The 
whole promise of Socialism may be thus summed up:—It 
promises to lift man out of the harassing bondage which 
he is under to nature and society, out of that crushing 
responsibility which he is under to his own body and his 
fellow-man, and so leave him subject for ever to God’s 
unimpeded inspiration,—leave him, in fact, the very 
plaything of God, a mere pipe for the finger of Deity to 
play what stops it pleases. It proceeds upon a double 
postulate, namely, that every creature of God, by virtue 
of his creation, is entitled,—1, to an ample physical subsist- 
tence, that is, to the satisfaction of all his natural appetites; 
2, to an ample social subsistence, that is, to the respect 
and affection of every other creature of God. Whatever 
institution violates these principles by nonconformity, it 
pronounces tyrannous and void.” 


ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 


Physico-physiological Researches on the Dynamics of Magnetism, 
dlectricuy, Heat, Light, Christa‘ lization, and Chemism, in their 
relation to Vital Force. By Baron Charles Von Reichenbach. 
‘Translated by Dr. Ashburner. Balliere, 1850. 


(Second Notice.) 
Tue existence of a force in relation to magnetism 
was discovered by Faraday some time after the first 
publication of these experiments by Reichenbach. 
it is called Diamagnetism, and is an action from East 
to West, not from North to South. Reichenbach 
endeavoured to make bodies turn from east to west 
when suspended freely in the air. Faraday came to 
the same result, namely, that they ought to do 
so; and went farther, that is, he caused them, wi en 
suspended between the poles of a horseshoe magnet, 
to cross it. An ingenious friend has caused them to 
turn from east to west, by merely having the sus- 
pended body very long and very light. We are 
here again, after a little scepticism, brought back to 
realities, and have to confess that, after all, Reichen- 
bach and Miss Reichel have been before orthodox 
science. We do not care to follow the translator 
into a description of a divining rod, which found 
out water, as all such rods do, and twirled round 
three times in a house, to find out three murderers, 
and showed the road they took, scented out their 
haunts, twirled round on the chairs and beds 
which they had used, and regularly hunted them 
down. Our readers will see that the translator 
quite mistakes the nature of Reichenbach’s en- 
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quiries, if he so mingles his own notions of the 
marvellous with the strictly physical notions of 
Reichenbach ; the objections to which are not of a 
moral kind, but lie entirely in the difficulty of getting 
the observations direct, being obliged to take them 
after passing through the mind of an individual not 
trained to think. 

The new power which Reichenbach has found 
he wishes to call od, and Miss Reichel finds that 
his head contains a great deal of od, It is pro- 
duced from all bodies in nature, apparently, as mag- 
netism is, with various distinctions. It has a source 
jn the sun, this is Aeliod; in crystals, crystallod; in 
heat, thermod; in electricity, elod; in the material 
world general, pantod. As by gravity we are related 
$0 all things, so are we by od, as it comes into us from 
pantod ; so it goes from us into all things, for there 
exists in us the diod, animals being an abundant source 
of this power. 

Abstractly there is truth in this, whatever that truth 
may be; and, as Dr. Whewell says, whoever produces 





the first theory to explain known facts, even if it bea 
wrong theory, does a great service. 

We cannot enumerate the many experiments made 
with even copper, zinc, &c., nor the wonders of fire 
and candle producing cold at a distance in the pa- 
tients, showing that there was od also in them. It is 
enough to say that the experiments are in abundance, | 
although the mere production of slight heat and cold 
seems rather a feeble effect on which to ground much. 

He then enters, evidently with some fear, into 
animal magnetism; but here all is different from our | 
mesmerising books. He finds that Miss Nowotny has | 
never been comfortable in any bed except one lying | 
from north to south, that she and others could not 
remain in church because they were obliged to look | 

yom west to east, and she could not even at certain | 
times walk from west to east in the street. 

Mr. Schuk found that he never rested unless he | 
turned himself round in his bed and took a final | 
sleep with his feet where the pillows were. Baron 
Reichenbach made him turn the bed round, and now, 
being placed with his head in the north and his feet 
in the south, he was quite comfortable, and required 
no turning round in the morning. Miss Nowotny 
had got into the magnetic meridian without help, 
otherwise than from her powerful instincts. If the 
position were changed, general disquiet and heat 
ensued, flushing of the face, determination of blood | 
to the head followed, and the peculiar burning in the | 
eyes, at once reappeared, From which there is drawn 
the conclusion, that different positions are wanted to | 
effect cures in different latitudes. 

He then finds the fingers to be a great source of 
this same Od force. He tries the so-called mesmeric 
passes, and finds most persons sensitive to them. M. 
Kotschy with his iron constitution, a man who had 
penetrated twice into the heart of Asia, was sensible | 
of the passes, as decidedly as weaker subjects—young 
girls. Men's fingers were always found to be strong, 
some more, some less, women’s fingers much weaker. 
This force is the same as the force in crystals, it is | 
mechanically attractive on the hands of cataleptic | 
patients, and like the magnetic and crystal light it is | 
luminous. 

“But the luminous phenomena which I have still to 
enter into, form a brilliant point in this comparative ex 
amination. As I saw Miss Reichel, for the first time | 
after violent spasms, p!aying in a sort of half sleep, with | 
closed eyes, with the magnet flame, which always gave | 
her great pleasure, and interposed my outstretched hand, | 
in the darkness, between the magnet and the patient. She | 
immediately began to play in the same manner with the | 
tips of my fingers, and to talk to the bystanders of fine 
little flames, which leaped up and down in the air. All | 
present, one alter another, raised their hands, and each | 
desired to know whether fire issued from their fingers. | 
Lhe patient saw it on all men’s fingers, more or less 
strongly; but not one single girl’s finger emitted sufficient | 
light, or at most but a feeble luminosity, and her own 
shone. When she got well it appeared, as had not been 
before reported, that not only during sickness but in 
health she saw the magnet flames, the crystallic light, and 
the flames on the hand whenever it was dark enough. 
In fact she had possessed the power from her earliest 
age; even as a child her mother had often lifted ber up, ! 
to let her convince herself that the imaginary fire which 
she often cried about, did not really exist in the nails and 
hooks sticking in the walls. She had two sisters who 
saw luminous appearances in all places, of which other 
people could see nothing.” 


We find that on other points ordinary men believed 
things somewhat analogous to what Reichenbach 
tells us; do we believe in this? Nature is full of 
wonders, I know there is a power in me which I 

annot see, and I know there are bodies about me 
which I cannot see. There is steam coming from all 
he pores of the body, and we cannot see it ; pestilence | 








in the air, and we cannot see it ; light too there is in 
darkness, which only some animals can see. We 
know that some bodies in chrystallizing give out 
light; do they always give light? We know they 
are held together by forces analogous to electricity ; 
we can dissolve the combination by counter electri- 
city, and we know too that men in sound health and 
judgment have seen flames or at least a mild light 
round the head of sick persons. One cage is de- 
scribed by one of our first physicians; he knew too 
that we have inner senses, if we may so call them, 
much more powerful than our ordinary five senses. 
Our chemical and vital senses become cognizant of 
the most minute differences, and we become ill from 
the influence of things quite invisible, whilst we 
cannot by any sense, perceive thecause. This is the 
action of our vital powers, which are delicate enough 
to feel what we have no power to understand. We 
know also that this sensitiveness increases in bad 
health. So that weakness of some kinds gives an 
increased power. So far we know Reichenbach 
tells us the same thing more explicitly. The halo 
round the head of holy men gives us an idea of 
virtue going out of them. Reichenbach would say 
it was the power of Od which came from them. 

This would be much more easily believed by most 
people, if it referred only to the light seen in un- 
healthy decomposition. We all know of this; how 
dead fish have frightened us out of our wits by 
shining in a dark closet, when we suddenly opened 
it; how the will-o’-the-wisp has misled us in our 
rambles, and rotted wood and old trees in decay 
been taken for spiritual beings, giving out as they 
really do a mild and pleasing light, such as we 
might very well imagine to be given out by an inferior 
kind of spirit such as appear to ordinary people. A 
similar force to that which is in the dead animal is 
also in the living, and the power of the man seems in 
agreat measure to depend on the decomposition of 
food in the system; this gives out force, and as we 
expend our force so do we want more food. It is en- 
tirely philosophical to suppose light, or at least a 
something analogous to the imponderable agents, to 
issue along with the heat of the system and the ner- 
vous force and the mental power. 


Hear, first, a ghost story told on the best autho- 
rity :— 

“An occurrence which took place in Pfeffel’s garden 
at Colmar is tolerably well known, and has been spread 
abroad by many published accounts. I will mention the 
important points briefly. He had appointed a young 
evangelical clergyman, Billing, as his amanuensis. The 
blind German poet was led by the arm by this person 
when he walked out. This occurring in his garden, which 
lay at some distance from the town, Pfeffel remarked 
that every time they came to a particular place, Billing’s 
arm trembled, and he manifested uneasiness. Some 
conversation about this ensued, and the young man at 
length unwillingly stated that as often as he came over 
that spot certain sensations attacked him, which he could 
not overcome, and which he always experienced at places 
where human bodies were buried. When he came to 
such places at night he usually saw strange sights. With 
a view to cure the man of his delusion, Pfeffel returned 
with him to the garden the same night. When they ap- 
proached this place in the dark Billing at once perceived 
a weak light, and when near enough the appearance of a 
form of immaterial flame waving in the air above the 
spot. He described it as resembling a woman’s form, 
one arm laid across the body, the other hanging down, 
wavering erect or at rest; the feet elevated about two 
hands’ breadth above the surface of the ground. Pfeffel 
walked up to it alone, as the young man would not follow 
him, struck about at random with his stick, and ran 
across the place, but the spectre did not move or alter; it 
was as when one passes a stick through flame, the fiery 
shape always recovered the same form. Many things were 


, done during several months: parties taken thither, but 


the matter remained always the sae, and the ghost seen 
always held to his assertion, consequently to the suppo- 
sition that some one must lie buried there. At last 
Pfeffel had the place dug up. At some depth a solid 
layer of white lime was met with, about as long and as 
broad as a grave, tolerably thick, and when this was 
broken through they discovered the skeleton of a human 


body, The bones were taken out, the hole filled up again, | 
When Billing was again taken | 


and the surface levelled. 1 
there the appearance was gone, and the nocturual spirit 
had vanished for ever.”’ 

Reichenbach takes great credit to himself for ex- 
plaining this, and, instead of looking on himself as a 
credulous person, asserts, and not without reason, that 


| in explaining this he aims at Superstition a very 
| strong blow. 


He says that the light was the product 
of chemical decomposition caused by the lime, and 
the figure was shaped out of the light by the fancy, 
This is most natural; and it agrees with what un- 
believing people do believe: we have only to suppose 
a person with a better sight than the average man. 


He then takes his experimenter, Miss Reichel, to 





sights, points out the new graves and the old ones by 

the amount of light upon them, and sees no ghost at 
all. The Board of Health wanted to cover all the 
graves in London with lime; we see that this would 
not do, it would hasten decomposition too fast, and 
the ghosts would become rather troublesome in Lon- 
don. We do see, however, in this, that in old times, 
when cleanliness was less attended to, the amount of 
decomposition and consequently of spectres would he 
much more frequent, and now, in fact, we have 
washed them actually away, drained them out by 
the sewers, and carted them off in manure carts, ~* 


graveyards, and she is well accustomed Slant 





BOOKS ON OUR TABLE. 
List Religion. A Rational Account, by John E 
f to “ spiva.” Edited, with perma The Worenehd'E 
M. Evanson, B.A. In@vols, Colburn. 
There is a certain interest in the authorship of this book 
which may induce a few persons to read it; but veuerere 
intrinsically it is a poor performance, wanting all the 
graces of style which might compensate for its barrenness 
of thought, wanting all the felicity of illustration which 
might redeem its commonplace. In an orthodox work 
of that century one knows beforehand all that is likely 
to be said; but we doubt whether even in that century 
Evelyn’s book would have been thought of value mn 
assuredly it is worthless in the present. To describe it 
in a phrase, we should say it was a lumber-room of com- 
monplaces varied with absurdities, The opinions of 
ancient and modern writers are thrown pell-mell to- 
gether; and the assumptions of theologians are stated as 
if they were axioms. Itbegins with an examination into 
the existence of a Deity, which is proved by universal 
suffrage, by the creation of the world, by the soul of 
man, by the novity of the world, and by Providence. 
Then comes a pleasant chapter entitled ‘* What God and 
the Supreme Being is;”’ a tissue of twaddle and assump- 
tion. The immortality of the soul being proved, reli- 
gious worship is deduced therefrom; and this leads to 
an inquiry into religion itself, which is not unworthil 
defined as ‘‘ the most immediate tie between God an 
his creature obliging to a certain law and rule for the 
government of his life and actions.” He dividesreligion 
into True and False; the false or Pagan sprang, he tells 
us, from the corruption of Natural ligion which was 
first itself corrupted by the Fall of Man; a philosophic 
view of history which will give the measure of the author’s 
ability! Into his chapters on the Scriptures, and on 
Christianity, Judaism, and the Chureh of England 
‘“‘restored to primitive purity,” we cannot enter, for if 
we may parody the proud Roman’s saying, it were “easier 
to write this book than to read it.” 
Uber unnachahmliche Werthpap (On Iuimitable Basknotes, 
&e) Braunschweig. London, Franz Thimm, 
The author of this work is the inventor of the ** Charni- 
typie.”" He gives a scanty summary of the origin of 
paper money; an equally scanty review of its history 
and development; and recapitulates the improvements 
which have been made in the production of yarious “ paper 
money,” and its inimitability, This last chapter a 
good deal of technical research, and communicates three 
new inventions, which will be welcomed by those who take 
an interest in this important matter, for the fabrication 
of an inimitable paper for monetary purposes is a ques- 
tion of equal importance to the legislature and the public 
at large. 


Deutscher Zeitungs Katalog 1850. (Catalogue of the German 
Periodical Fress), Leipzig. London, Franz Thimm, 
This catalogue (published at Leiptig) ives, not only a 
list of the German reviews published, specifying the 
number of copies printed and the price of the advertise- 
ments, but it also furnishes a complete list of all the 
newspapers published in the various cities of ape 

Its statistics are highly interesting, particularly at 
moment when the Governments are suppressing news- 
papers wholesale, and the Prussian Government 
a tyranny over the press which is unequalled in its annals. 

55 newspapers are published in Baden, 5 of which 
appear at Carlsrhue, 5 at Baden Baden. 

27 in Bavaria, 9 at Augsburg, 18 at Munich, 10 at 

Nuremberg, 6 at Wurzburg. 

9 in the duchy of Brunswick, 6 of which in the capital. 

18 at Bremen, 17 at Frankfort, 22 at Hamburg. 

22 at Hanover, 6 of which in the capital. 

34 in the Grand Duchy of Hesse, 9 at Darmstadt. 

22 in Mecklenburg, 5 at Schwerin. 

74 in Austria, 24 of which at Vienna. 

630 in Prussia, 34 of which at Berlin, 15 at Stettin, 
12 at Konigsberg, 13 at Breslau, 7 at Colon. 

183 in Saxony, 10 at Dresden, 16 at Leipzig. 

These statistics are the best proofs tuat the Germans 
must be a great reading people. 


The Government Scheme of Education explained and defended 
JSrom the Attacks with which it has been assailed by certain Zar- 
ties. Ina Letter to the Most Honourable the Marquis of Lans- 
downe, Lord President of the Privy Council. By tue Reverend 
lienry Hughes, M.A., Perpetual Curate of All Saints, Gor- 
dou-square, St, Pancras. Kivingtons. 

Mr, Hughes has shown with much clearness in this little 

tract the groundless nature of the accusations brought 

against the Educational Committee of the Privy Couneil. 

It is notorious that certain zealots of the Navional Soci- 

ety have made the committee’s stipulations with regard to 

management of schools to be aided by Government 
grants the pretext for their assertion of claims to priest! 
domination the most unreasonable and pernicious. 

these persons and their charges Mr. Hughes 8 

most successfully. We wish he had been equally - 

tous in his manner of dealing with the question of national 

secular Education ; his remarks upon which and its @d- 

vocates are so uncharitable, as to make it difficult for us 
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of hnectolon of tas echien on phish ie epeniins, In 
of kno e of the su on - tn 
either case that spirit of candour is wanting in which 
alone so important a subject should be ached. The 
same may be said of his by-blow at ism. Mr. 
Hughes, as a minister of , ought to knowthat 
the doctrine he so summarily condemns was held in all 
pong gt D2 Coe of which he oe ae, in = 
80 t strength, was conta- 
minated poy Laie f contact and alliance with a sel- 
fish and corru world. Rather eo eee the cry 
against those who would restore the primitive practice of 
the Church, he should recognise the faith which animates 
and the constancy which sustains them, and if he 
cannot codperate with them he should, at all events, he- 
sitate to condemn. 
4 Career in the Commons ; or Letters to a Young Member of 
satus tan cn ceianeh and: Gato Rovpenite. iy 
an wwe. 
William Lockey Harle. Longman and Co. . 
In a plain straightforward style Mr. Harle here sets 
forth the duties of an M.P., which are no longer so 
limited as they used to be when the privilege of franking 
letters and “‘ dropping in” to a debate, with the effort of 
occasional eloquence, formed the staple of an ordinary 
member’s work, but have become really arduous duties 
which call forth the whole energy of the man; but Mr. 
Harle has done more than merely sketch the programme 
of such a career, he has added discussion on the prin- 
cipal topies of the day, and has conducted them in a 
sincere, sensible, suggestive manner; mingling with 
them some rapid criticisms on the more eminent men of 
the day. It is an useful book; useful to those who are 
members; useful to those who are about to become 
members ; and useful to those who take any interest in 
the actual working of Parliament, 





Jtustrations of the Remains of Roman Art in Cirencester, the 
Site of the Ancient inium. By Professor Buckman, F.L.S., 
F.G.S., &c., and C. H. Newmarch, Esq. George Bell. 

Hearts in Mortmain and Cornelia. John Chapman. 


Religious Mystery Considered. John Chapman. 

The th ial Ci epee . (The Cyclopedia of Geography.) 
Part III. Birming am to Buckinghemekire. Charles Knight. 

Half Hours with the Best Authors. Part 111. Charles Knight. 

Pictorial Half Hours. Part 11. Charles Knight. 

The Man who with His Own Wife. By Lieutenant- 
Colonel Hort, Author of “The Horse Guards,” “ The Days 
when We hadTails on Us.” With Three Coloured Illustra- 
tions, etched on Steel, by Alfred Ashley. J. and D. A. Dar- 
ling. 

The Free Thinker’s Magazine and Review of Theology, Politics, 
and Literature. No.2. James Watson. 


The Hebrew Cosmogony and Modern Interpretations. 
Chapman, 


John 





NOTES AND EXTRACTS. 

Tue Four CHARACTERISTICS. — The Hebrew was 
mighty by the power of faith, the Greek by knowledge 
and art, the Roman by arms; but the might of the mo- 
dern man is placed in work. This is shown by the pecu- 
liar pride of each. The pride of the Hebrew was in reli- 
gion, the pride of the Greek was in wisdom, the pride of 
the Roman was in power, the pride of the modern man 
is placed in wealth.—Reverend Henry Giles. 

SuNDAY 18 NoT THE JEwisH SanBatu.—If there be 

rsons who believe the Sabbath was not abolished by 
Phrist, they are bound to keep it as the Jews kept it. As 
Paley observes, ‘“‘ If the command by which the Sabbath 
was instituted, be binding upon Christians, it must bind 
as to the day, the duties, and the penalty, in none of 
which is it received.’’ In this view we could neither 
light a fire nor cook meat, on the Sabbath, without ren- 
dering ourselves liable to the punishment of death. It 
would be endless to cite early writers on the subject. 
Justin Martyr, Irenseus, Tertullian, were of opinion that 
the Sabbath was a special ordinance confined to the Jews. 
Origen condemns the observation of all festivals. He 
says, “‘ To the good man every day is a Lord’s day.” 
St. Chrysostom says, that after the con ation is dis- 
missed on Sunday every man might apply himself to his 
lawful business. St. Athanasius and St. Augustine may 
also be quoted against the observance of Sunday as a 
particular day par excellence. Calvin, too, held strong 
opinions on the ‘ gross and carnal superstition of Sab- 
bathism;” and used to play at balls with the boys on 
Sunday afternoon, at Geneva, in order to exhibit an ex- 
ample of the use of Christian liberty. Jeremy Taylor 
says, the Lord’s day did not succeed in the place of the 
Sabbath; but that the Sabbath was wholly abrogated, 
and that the Lord’s day was merely of ecclesiastical 
institution. Cranmer, Tyndal, Luther, Knox, Milton, 
Robert Barclay ; and, in modern times, Arnold, Whately, 
Baden Powell, and numerous other eminent divines, and 
learned men, all agree that there is no divine authorit 
for observing Sunday.— The Post-office and the Sabbat 
Question, 

Tue Press anove THE Putrit.—For a century 
now, and with vast accelerated force of late, has the 
press been confronting the pulpit in every walk of life, 
both secular and religious, until it has become the 
stronger of the twain, and the press is now the church of 
the nineteenth century. All matters of dispute, public 
or private ; all the crotchets and conceits of unsettled 
stomachs; all the bursting cries and rapt, ecstatic 
reveries of the earnest and the spiritualized find utter- 
ance by a natural process through the press. More 
convictions are sent home to the minds of men 
through the press—more resolutions influencing the 
destinies of the individual are formed by its influence in 
one month than by the pulpit preachings of a year. 
What is the influence the most sey divine possesses 
to the pyre ee ee imes? What is the in- 
fluence of Archbishop ately preaching at St. Patrick’s 
—of Dr. Vaughan preaching co Menshoseer=to Richard 





Whately issuing books from the London > and 
Robert Vaughan editing the British Quarterly Review? 
To such a Popedom has literature elevated itself; but, 
as yet, its followers have not risen @ la hauteur. They 
have battled with the pulpit for influence; they have 
gained and appropriated the influence it possessed ; but 
they have very quietly said nothing about the respon- 
sibilities they themselves very zealously attached to that 
pulpit influence.— Social Aspects, by J. S. Smith. 
FEvupDALIsM AND TRapDE.—Trade was the strong man 
that broke feudalism down, and raised a new and un- 
known power in its place. It is a new agent in the 
world, and one of great function ; it is a very intellectual 
force. This displaces physical strength, and instals 
computation, combination, information, science, in its 
room. It calls out all force of a certain kind that slum- 
bered in the former dynasties. It is now in the midst 
of its career. Feudalism is not ended yet. Our govern- 
ments still partake largely of that element. Trade goes 
to make the governments insignificant, and to bring 
every kind of faculty of every individual that can in any 
manner serve any ren. on sale. Instead of a huge 
army and navy, and executive departments, it tends to 
convert government into a bureau of intelligence, an in- 
telligence office, where every man may find what he 
wishes to buy, and expose what he has to sell, not only 
produce and manufactures, but art, skill, and intellectual 
and moral values.— Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


“Che Sts. 


THE LYRIC DRAMA. 
Last Saturday Ofello was revived at Covent Gar- 
den, with a powerful cast, and magnificent appoint- 
ments. It is not one of Rossini’s great operas, but 
how full of life, movement, and dramatic passion it 
is! how full of the “* warm south!” how transcend- 
ently superior in its prodigality of beauty, of me- 
lodious grace and fire, to the so-called dramatic operas 
of the ‘new school!’’ Pedants will tell you that it 
is not Shaksperian. We tell you that the difference 
between Othello and Otello is little more than is im- 
plied in the difference between the northern and the 
southern genius; because, although Otello does not 
rank, even among Rossini’s works, on a level with 
that tragic masterpiece which transcends all that the 
world has yet seen in the dramatic form, and cannot 
therefore fairly be compared with it as a product of 
genius, yet is it so instinct with the true dramatic 
spirit, so fervent with emotion, so riotous in beauty, 
caprice, movement, variety, so large in its outlines 
yet so exquisite in details, so careless, and so unpe- 
dantic, that you feel itis in elemental passion a worthy 
musical interpretation of a great dramatic work. 
But it is not like Shakspeare! Oh, no; not in the 
least. We could fill an easy column by pointing out 
the dissimilarity. Rossini, the gay gourmand and 
most careless of inspired men, never thought of 
Shakspeare; probably had hever heard of him; cer- 
tainly never troubled himself about our chef-d’ euvre. 
But he had just written J? Barbiére, (a six weeks’ 
roduct which will last six centuries!) and in the 
ull tide of success, animal spirits, and delight at 
having enraptured his public and having invented a 
new salad! he sat down to the libretto placed before 
him, “confident as is the falcon’s flight,” pouring 
forth melodious ideas as they rose singing in his 
mind, quietly a the ideas of others or of 
his own previously put forth, whenever he wanted 
them, careless of repetition, careless even of man- 
nerism, careful only of impregnating his work 
with true passion in all the great situations, and 
producing a work which will outlive the noise and 
clang of hundreds of ambitious ‘new school’’ operas. 
Is not this after all a more Shakspearean work than 
five hundred Tempestas crowded into one? Has it 
not the Shakspearean essentials, viz., passion, dra- 
matic life, beauty, grace, caprice>? It was impos- 
sible to listen to it on Saturday without feeling that 
a great maestro was discoursing to us. The exe- 
cution was very satisfactory. Grisi was in finer 
voice than we have heard her for some years; and, 
although her acting in the earlier scenes was some- 
what clumsy and unideal, occasionally verging upon 
the style of a distracted housekeeper, and by no 
means recalling that 
** Gentle lady married to the Moor,” 

yet in the passionate scenes of the second and third 
acts ‘ Grisi was herself again,” singing and acting 
with immense energy. We never heard her singing 
the graceful Assisa al pie d'un salice with more truthful 
pathos; but the lovely prayer, Deh! calma O ciel! 
though perfectly given in some passages, was disfi- 
gured by some variations totally unwarrantable, as 
the music happens to be exquisitely expressive in its 
simplicity. Since Donzelli we have had no good 
“Otello”’ till Signor Tamberlik, whose energetic style 
and tremendous voice—especially in the opening, 
Ah ! si per voi, and in the duet with Ronconi, called 
forth enthusiastic plaudits. Tamberlik is superior to 
the race of Young Italy tenors in his capacity for 
singing with ease the florid music of Rossini, whereas 
they can do little but declaim ; at the same time he 
has all their energy and force; and the astonishing 
power of his voice, which is almost entirely chest 
voice, and seems to gain in intensity of vibration in 
proportion as it rises into altitudes where other tenors 
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warble, makes his declamation triumphant. His great 
vice is the tremulousness firat introduced by Rubi 
and since imitated ad nauseam by the tenors 
violinists. But he is a fine singer, and in parts 
like ‘ Otello” has no rival. Ronconi played the 
small part of “Iago” like a consummate artist 
as he is : indeed, we have never seen “ Iago” played 
on the English stage—with Young and Macread 
in our memory—in a manner so thoroughly cold, 
cruel, diabolical, and yet not ruffianly. The tones 
of his voice, the calm superiority and intellectual 
coldness of his look, the cat-like cruelty of his face 
while watching the effect of his treason, and the preg- 
nancy of terror in his simple Ascoltami, made our 
blood run cold. Maralti, as ‘ Rodrigo” was a little 
out of tune at first, but on the whole sang with spirit 
and effect. The exquisite strain of ‘“‘ The Gondoliere”’ 
(Dante’s words, in the story of Rimini, “ Nessun 
maggior dolore che ricordarsi del tempo felice nella 
miseria”’ ), we are sorry to say, passed without even 
a bravo! 

On Tuesday we were disappointed in not hearing 
Madame Martinez (the ‘“‘ Black Malibran,”’ as Mr, 
Lumley’s bill with inconceivable vulgarity styles 
her), as the theatre was closed on account of the 
Duke of Cambridge’s death. 

On Thursday the remains of that grand artist, 
Pasta, were made a painful exhibition in one act of 
Anna Bolena, Deeply as we grieve that circumstances 
should have made it necessary for her once more to 
appear upon those boards her genius had so often 
graced, we cannot but feel that some other mode 
might have been adopted which would have 
the melancholy spectacle of ravages which Time hag 
made upon that which once was very nearly perfect, 
To see a woman who has been lovely, and who still 
retains traces enough in her features to make you 
lend an easy ear to those who, having known her in 
her prime, speak of it with deep enthusiam,—to see 
her dressing still “ for effect,” taking the harp into 
her graceful embrace, and otherwise announcing that 
she is arrayed for conquest, isa sad, a pitiable, when 
not a ridiculous spectacle. In the same way to seea 
great artist, whom we remember in her splendour, 
now coming forward in a famous part with all the 
terrible disadvantages of age and disuse, is a spectacle 
altogether saddening. Let us hope it will not be 
repeated. 





RACHEL AND HER ADMIRERS. 


Tue performance of Polyeucte gave the audience an 
opportunity of estimating the immense superiority of 
Racine over Corneille. This opinion would be 
heresy in France, for there the soldatesque swagger 
of Corneille rouses men to transports; but in - 
land most unprejudiced minds will prefer the pas- 
sionate poetry of Racine, instinct with life and 
emotion, to the lawyer-like poetry of Corneille, 
always casuistical when it should be emotive, always 
hard, abrupt, and grandiloquent. There are, it is 
true, magnificent passages in Corneille; and a virile 
spirit animates his dramas, which made the great 
Condé say that his was the true language of heroes; 
but, tiresome to read, his plays are to us generally in- 
supportable on the stage. Polyeucte is a favourite 
play; and the subject is capable of great tragic 
collision; but Corneille makes the collision more a 
matter of argument than of passion. Rachel, how- 
ever, is so masterly an actress that Aer scenes were 
interesting; and the closing burst, when, baptized in 
the blood of her martyred husband, she becomes 4 
Christian, was delivered with terrific power; her 
utterance of 
“ Son sang, dont tes bourreaux viennent de me couvrir 
M’a dessillé les yeux, et me les vient d’ouvrir. 
Je vois, je sais, 3B CROIS |” 

especially the last line, with its mounting exultation 
and radiant glory, her face lighted up with a fervour 
which was irresistible, her whole frame convulsed 
with fanaticism, produced such an effect upon the 
audience as we nen seldom witnessed, and they 
burst forth into applause which lasted some minutes. 
Aiter that word ye crois everything must be an anti- 
climax ; yet she managed to produce another effect, 
also very powerful, by the close of her speech, in 
which she raised her arms to heaven, while her face 


| breathed such fervent aspiration that she seemed 


like a martyr welcoming death as the portal through 
which to pass into heaven. It may look like an ex- 
aggeration, but we assure you it was well worth the 


| price of admission and sitting out five acts of Cor- 





neille to hear that one word je crois/ One of Vol- 
taire’s notes on this play we must touch upon, as we 
last week had a laugh at the accuracy with which 
Frenchmen spell English. On the word “ oyez” he 
notes that it is now no longer used except at the 
Bar; but the English have preserved it—‘ les huis- 
siers disent oiss, sans savoir ce qu’ils disent” ! Who 
would suspect oiss to be oyes ? ' 

Rachel also appeared on the same evening in a one 
act classical comedy, Le Moineau de Lesbie, an agree- 
able trifle enough, but more French than Roman. 
Every one remembers the ode of Catullus— 


** Lugete, 6 Veneres, Cupidinesque "— 


one of the pretty delicate bits of sentiment with 
which he occasionally varies the dirt that soils his 
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; and it is the death of this sparrow which 
Wetia loved that forms the Payot of the new drama. 
* Catullus ”’ is going to be married ; “‘ Lesbia”” hears 
of it and is plunged in grief; her sparrow—his pre- 
gent—dies in its golden cage, and the lovers are re- 
conciled and the marriage put off. It is a mere trifle, 
but Rachel's acting makes itagem. Tenderness is 
not her forte; gaiety is quite beyond her; nor will 
her thin and tragic face—beautiful as it is under 
certain aspects—adapt itself to the luxurious indo- 
lence and voluptuous languor of a Roman courtezan. 
But the irony and superiority of her bearing towards 
the gallants, and the touching truth and naturalness 
of her grief and joy in the scenes with “ Catullus ”” 
were equal to any of her finest passages. 

On Monday Adrienne Lecouvreur was produced. 
The fact of its being a modern drama and “not one 
of those stupid classical’’ pieces had excited consi- 
derableexpectations ; not that the audience knew any- 
thing about Adrienne as an historical person, or 
about the drama as a drama—enough for them that 
the piece was not classical! Yet, to those familiar 
with the name of ‘‘ Adrienne Lecouvreur,’’ there 
were associations of a quite peculiar interest. In the 
first place we were curious to see how Rachel, the 
great tragedian, would invest herself with the person- 
age of Adrienne the great actress ; Adrienne who 
produced a revolution in style not less remarkable 
than that produced not many years since by the little 
Jewess whom we now applaud; Adrienne who, 
while the Duclos was in all her favour, dared to be 
simple, natural, passionate, and carried the audience 
by storm; Adrienne, who, like Rachel, was so great 
in “ Pauline,’’ ‘‘ Roxane,’’ ‘ Cornélie,” ** Camille ”’ 
—Adrienne, in short, who named among her ad- 
mirers, friends, and lovers, the critic and poet Vol- 
taire! In the next place, Adrienne, among her 
numerous lovers, selected one as the object of pro- 
found idolatry, such as no ill-treatment, no infidelity, 
could diminish; and that lover was Maurice Maré- 
chal de Saxe, the hero of Fontenoy, whose pro- 
geny was extensive, one of them being Marie 
Aurore, afterwards Countess de Horn, whose 
son Maurice was the father of Marie Aurore Dupin, 
Baronne Dudevant, illustrious all over Europe as 
George Sand! Here was interest enough, if Scribe 
had but done Ais part. Unhappily, we cannot say 
much for Adrienne Lecouvreur. It is a melodramatic 
commonplace, admirably constructed, but vulgar and 
prosaic to the very core ; all the old conventional stage 
effects are gathered together, without a spark of life 
to animate them, and yet placed with such stage tact 
that they amuse. Intercepted letters, closets, meet- 
ings in the dark, misunderstandings, poisonings, and 
delirium are stage ‘‘ properties ;’’ and Scribe, like an 
old hand, has availed himself of them adroitly, if 
mechanically. This is the story:—The Princess de 
Bouillon (wretchedly represented by Mademoiselle 
Avenel, who, so far from representing la grand 
dame, was both pert and greasy, shrewish and 
cookmaidish) is in love with Maurice de Saxe 
and suspects that she has a rival; accordingly she 
employs her ‘‘ abbé galant” to discover the secret. 
Her husband, the Prince, protects La Duclos, the 
tragic actress, and has furnished a charming house 
in the suburbs, whither they occasionally repair. To 
this house the Princess invites—we had nearly said 
commands—Maurice ; meanwhile the Prince himself 
believing that Maurice has robbed him of La Duclos, 
and that they are both to be found at his petite 
maison, invites the whole of the Comedie Francaise 
to sup there and expose Maurice. Adrienne, un- 
conscious of the fact that Aer Maurice is the ‘‘ Comte 
de Saxe,’ and anxious to see that young hero, con- 
sents to accompany them, The invention here—as 
throughout—is very clumsy, but the dramatic effect 
is certain. The Princess and Maurice are interrupted 
in their téte-d-téte; she flies, of course, into a 
closet, and Maurice assuring Adrienne upon his 
honour, that he does not love the woman concealed in 
that closet, begs her toensure her escape. Adrienne 
promises. She blows out the lights (the old trick! 
originally worn threadbare by Lope de Vega) and in 
the dark has an interview with her rival. This is a 
good situation, but it is feebly wrought. The two 
women become aware of their rivalry, though igno- 
Tantof each other’s names: the Princess in her rage 
exclaims ‘Je vous perdrais,” Adrienne haugh- 
tily replies, ‘Je yous protége!’’ ‘The Princess is 
forced to hurry away, but in the confusion lets fall 
her bracelet (novel incident!) which Adrienne 
keeps as a clue to discover her rival. In a 
subsequent scene —the most dramatic of the 
whole—the Princess discovers Adrienne by her 
voice, and Adrienne discovers her by the bracelet. 

le two bandy sarcasms, till at length Adrienne, 
being called upon to delight the audience with a 
Tecitation from Phédre, chooses the passage beginning 
¥- Mon époux va paraitre’’ (Act III., scene 3), and 
closing with these lines which, by unequivocal 
gestures, she applies to the Princess, branding her 
with them :— 


“ Je ne suis point de ces femmes hardies 
Qui, godtant dans le crime une tranquille paix, 
Ont su se faire un front qui ne rougit jamais.” 
The Princess, stung by the insult, determines upon 
Vengeance, She sends Adrienne a poisoned bou- 








quet; the result of which is that Adrienne, just 
as the author needs her, is delirious or calm, in agony 
or at her ease, until finally she expires in the com- 
pany of her lover and friend. 
Now this poor, mechanical, prosaic work, com} 

out of the very frippery of the stage—a work without 
invention, without life, without style ; written in a 
language fit only for such ideas, with no force, feli- 
city, or melody; with no wit, no passion, no move- 
ment; the sort of style which seldom lowers into 
absurdity, but never rises into excellence—this work, 
we say, produces greater effect upon our public d’élite 
than Phédre, Bajazet, or Andromaque! People rush to 
see it, salute it with salvos of applause, and retire 
convinced of its superiority to the “frigid classical 
tragedy.”” We say it with grief, not unallied 
with contempt. To think of a small public like 
that of the St. James's Theatre, one necessarily 
selected from the educated classes, actually being 
so dead to all the claims of Art, in its highest 
expression, as to prefer the vulgar frippery of 
Adrierne Lecouvreur to the chastened style and dis- 
tilled essence of beauty of Phédre is quite exaspe- 
erating. We shall be told, perhaps, that Adrienne is 
more amusing. Perhaps so; but amusing to whom? 
and amusing wherefore? The Ethiopian serenaders 
were more amusing than Beethoven, and drew 
greater crowds ; the ** Lions of Mysore’’ were more 
amusing than Hamlet; the Pantomime is more 
amusing than Antigone, ‘True, most true. If you 
are not amused by French tragedy, say so, by all 
means ; but submit to be told that the cause lies not 
in it, but in your ignorance. Madame Tussaud’s 
waxwork would beat the Vatican out of the field 
upon your mode of reasoning; 1t appeals to the 
vulgarest faculties, and is amusing to them; the 
miracles of ancient sculpture require something more 
than the vulgarest perceptions before they can be 
relished : would you compare the two? Phédre is 
separated from Adrienne by a chasm as wide, deep, 
and impassable as that which separates Phidias from 
Tussaud, Nevertheless opinions are free; there is 
no disputing tastes; take your choice; only if you 
do choose the lower style, do not talk about Art. If 
you really prefer that long exhibition of physical 
agony with which the poisoned ‘‘ Adrienne” excites 
your applause, to the exhibition of mental agony in 
“ Phédre,”” “‘Camille,’”’ ‘‘ Hermione,”’ or ‘* Roxane,”’ 
say so; we have no objection ; we merely tell you that 
it is the pathos of the Hospital, not the pathos of Art ! 
We tell you that such effects are vulgar, cheap, 
within reach of inferior actors who could never move 
a pulse in your heart by any exhibition of mental 
agony, and, therefore, not to be mentioned as the 
triumphs of a great artist like Rachel. But let us 
hasten to say a word about her, since for her the 
piece was written : she is the piece. Decidedly Jules 
Janin has pushed his malice beyond the limits of 
prudent hostility in attacking Rachel’s comedy so 
virulently. Gaiety, the comedy of animal spirits 
and geniality, we never expect to see her represent ; 
but there is enough in the earlier scenes of her 
“ Adrienne’’ to show that a refined and exquisite 
actress of high comedy is within her range. Neither 
her voice nor her face adapt themselves to comedy ; 
but with her intelligence, exquisite elocution, nice 
sense of delicate shades, and general truthfulness, 
we suspect she might surpass all the Plessys, Allans, 
Nathalies, and Denains. In ‘Adrienne’ she was 
charming: tender, playful, graceful in the early 
scenes, impassioned in the closing scenes. We 
would merely suggest en passant that her recitation 
of Les Deux Pigeons is altogether a misconception of 
the naiveté of the original; assuredly Lafontaine 
would have been greatly astonished at hearing his 
fable made a bit of tragedy! Her fourth act was 
fine, but not great. Her fifth act, a painful simula- 
tion of physical agony and delirium, which with all 
its elaboration did not produce half the effect upon 
us of the one word “je crois,” uttered in Polyeucte, 
or of any one scene in the Phédre. But, after all, why 
should the critic stand alone, speaking about Art to a 
public which does not care a jot about it simply be- 
cause it does not understand it?) We are rich and can 
‘“ patronise’”” Art: what need, therefore, to feel it? 
We can talk about Art, vote money for it on occa- 
sion. As for our own esthetical taste—why—* Tup- 
pence more and up goes the donkey !""—Ay! that is 
amusing: the donkey balanced on a ladder on a 
human chin, and “ only tuppence’’ ! 


= : = — es 
Pragress of Heience. 
—_—~>—— 

BEQUESTS TO SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTIONS. 
Ir is in the nature of manto worship. In the midst 
of vice he admires virtue; and in the midst of lies 
he loves truth. He has laid his gifts before the 
altar of his gods since time has been, and now he 
seeks systematically to worship and to love all that is 
good and true. We might follow his thorny path, a 
path that has been pursued in spite of difficulties, 
straight forward from the time t he adored the 
concrete emblem of an unknown mystery, till he 
could abstractly contemplate the essentially beautiful 





and good. We see him carefull: every 
point of belief, constructing for himself the- 
ories of thought and action, modelling his to 
the ces of truth around him, carefully unra- 
velling the difficult — continually presented 
to him, and when has to his own satisfaction 
disco ee eae ing institutions as means 
of preserving it gen 
cosltarios ase and we find that the fabric is despised 
although built most carefully, and man again sets to 
work to pull every piece carefully down, builds again 
a new one still firmer than before, and the great and 
the rich pour money into its treasury. Fearful lest 
it be not correct, how often does he attempt a 
one; every slight mistake he looks on as a 
and serious evil, as an insult to Divinity. 
again, time after time he constructs and 
down, models new ones and breaks his models, 
for nothing seems perfect in his eyes. All our 
religious and political institutions are mere at- 
tempts of this kind, our municipal and family ar- 
rangements are so likewise in some measure; the arts 
andsciences also are painful scrutinies of Nature to see 
what is to be found fitting in the storehouses of 
for the great object of man’s life. What the laws of 
life are, and what its purposes, is man’s constant 
study ; codes are made in abundance, produced and 
administered by the greatest minds, by obeying which 
man expects to do his duty, and to be kept from 
crime. 

Man’s life viewed in this way becomes a noble 
structure for worship; his misfortunes also a noble 
history of his enthusiastic wishes to attain that height 
the love of which is implanted in us. He has tried 
the experiment of ruling under various forms, and 
sacrificed whole generations to the generous faith of 
his time. He has tried inequality and equality of 
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men, and whole nations have wi ly submitted 
themselves as experiments and sacrificed themselves 


to justice. The same men have not been sorry for 
their losses, they have even died rejoicing, and the 
living continue toadmire them. Man is dear tohim- 
self, his inmost feelings are to him the greatest truths ; 
how willingly he dies for a belief, for an opinion, ora 
sentiment, for the liberty of acting and thinking even 
when he does not choose to use it. The history of man 
is a struggle for truth, nations have died for an idea. 
The great have been humbled when they have be- 
come too proud, the poor elevated when they have 
been oppressed, Religions have been endowed ac- 
cording to their apparent nature, and now in England 
we have before us so many institutions well endowed 
and long-tried, so many living on the daily support 
of sympathizing men, that we feel sure that nothing 
which promises good will be lost sight of unless it be 
neglected among the immense mass of cares with 
which the poor man is always weighed down, and 
compelled to bide a longer time than would other- 
wise be allowed. Faith comes before reason. Some 
reasoning men may deny this; but even the scientific 
man, who looks scientifica!ly on history as well as on 
the objects of sense, will see that faith has a priority, 
because it has done its work first, because it has done 
its work most effectually, has used reason as a help, 
and gone where reason could not follow. 

The institutions for faith have been well endowed. 
It is not as a matter of policy that we can say it is 
fortunate that it was so, or it is a great misfortune 
that it was so. What man loves must be endowed 
with his wealth; what has vigour will grow into 

ower. We should rather admire every endowment, 

owever corrupt the receiver of the money ; it is the 
faith of man. But the church of the future will be 
different from the past, and the faith of the future be 
more blended with reason, and we begin to grumble at 
our models, to pull down again, and to build something 
new. Howglad we should all be to know whatthis new 
thing is. It will surely have something scientific in it 
for a long time to come; the current of man’s mind 
is on science ; he has looked too little at the earth on 
which he walks, and has forgotten that he is of 
itsdust. Science is merely a more accurate 
on all things previously studied; a new model 4 
once more wanted, whereby the study of science may 
be carried on, men again in to throw money into 
the treasury and the model will be built. Since the 
London University por built how many institutions 
have risen up, many self-supporting, man supported 
by the liberality of the rich, or the bopnasss those 
who in dying have not left it to the church but to 
the scientific model which is now rapidly making a 
new attempt to reach truth? The endowments of 
the coming years are probably to be for this and for 
charitable purposes; and another bequest, that of 
Henry Hartley Robinson, who has given £99,000 for 
literary and scientific purposes in Southampton, has 
suggested to us the propriety of speaking in this man- 
ner on the subject, 

Such a bequest can be put into a small sentence; 
but * Genpnves xr Literature and science embrace 
all that elevates the feelings, and all that invi 
the understanding, and the institution will we doubt 
give mental vigour to thousands who would other- 
wise have wasted their lives along the mud of South- 
ampton, or spent a useless life skulking about the 

ks, shooting without an aim in its fine forests, or 
fishing lazily in its beautiful water. 






































Che Beaver. 
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Partfalia. : 


We should do our utmost to ericourage the Beautiful, for the Useful encourages ustaalt. 
OTHE. 








THE UNSEEN WITNESS. 
(LEAVES FROM A JOURNAL KEPT BY No.3 IN OUR STREET.) 


By CATHERINE CROWE, 
AUTHOR OF “SUSAN HOPLEY,” “LILY DAWSON,” “‘ NIGHTSIDE oF NATURE,” Ke, 





I ktMEMBER it was early in the month of October, 1846, when the new 
tenants arrived. They came ina hackney coach, with a trunk, and a bonnet- 
box, and.a portmanteau, and looked like travellers. The lady was a pretty, 
fair creature, with light hair and blue eyes, and appeared to be scarcely 
twenty. The gentleman was young and fair too; tall and stoutly made, 
with rather full features; but not ill-looking either. He handed her very 
tenderly out of the coach, and I soon learnt that they were lately married, and 
had just returned from their wedding trip. 

There had been for some weeks previously an amazing influx of mops, and 
brooms, and scrubbing-brushes, followed by anirruption of carpenters, lock- 
smiths, and upholsterers, so that I was as neat and clean as a new pin; and, 
with the tea-things on the table, and a bright fire in the parlour grate, every- 
thing looked as comfortable and cheering as heart could desire; and my 
mistress seemed to think so. She said she should have a great deal to do, 
however, at first, to get things into order; and very busy she was for 
some days, unpacking several boxes which had arrived before, arranging 
their contents in the drawers, looking over the house-linen, writing invento- 
ries, and giving directions to her two maids. It was pleasant to see her, she 
went so earnestly about it, and had evidently taken such a grave view of the 
importance of her new duties. 

“This will be a happier family than my last inhabitants,” thought I, and 
I looked to see matters run so smoothly that I should have little to record, 
especially as I heard Mr. Joddrell announce his determination that they 
should be very happy indeed. 


15th. When everything was arranged, Mrs. Joddrell took her husband 
over the house to show him how orderly and convenient it was; and then, 
having nothing more to do, she sat down to enjoy herself, and net a purse of 
scarlet silk, varying her occupation occasionally with a sonata on the piano- 
forte. 

Now she is twirling round the room to the sound of her own voice. 
Merry creature! And now she’s watching at the window for her husband’s 
teturn. How glad she looks when she sees him turn the corner, and with 
what a light foot she runs down stairs to meet him! He throws his arm 
round her waist, and accompanies her to the drawing-room, and she sits 





upon his knee and asks him what he has been doing. “At the office all 
day,” he says; sad arrears of work from his month’s holiday—must labour | 
hard to bring them up—fears he will not be able to get an hour to walk out 
and show her a little of London before Sunday, poor thing! That’s a pity! 
He says she’s too young and pretty to walk the streets alone ; besides, being 
a stranger, she’d lose herself, and, if she asked anybody her way, Heaven 
knows into what perils they might lead her. She asked if she might not 
walk in the Parke; but he says that would be worse still. 

After dinner she sits upon his knee again, with her arm round his neck, 
whilst he sips his glass of sherry, and they talk over their marriage trip. 
How ill he was on boad the packet, and how hungry she was at Calais ! 
How nice the bouilli was at Dessin’s, and how pleasant it was in the coupé of 
the diligence! And, then, those delightful Tuilleries gardens, and the dinner in 
the Palais Royal, and the ice at Tortoni’s! What fun it all was! And the Tivoli 
gardens too! That was delightful to be sure! Pity people are not so merry and 
fond of dancing in England! But Mr. Joddrell shakes his head and says that 
that sort of thing wouldn’t doin this country. She asks why ? and he says, 
because it wouldn’t suit the people; whereupon she asks why it wouldn’t 
suit them? and he answers, because it’s contrary to their habits. Mrs. 
Joddreli says, she is very sorry for it, and that it would suit her habits 
extremely well; but in default of Tivoli, she must content herself with going 
up stairs to make tea, and leaves the room after giving him a kiss, and 
warning him not to go to sleep, but make haste and follow her. 

After tea he asks her to play him a tune—she plays Pleyell’s Sonata dedi- 
cated to the Queen—but Mr. Joddrell, tired with his day’s work, falls asleep 
before she has finished it, and professes a desire to go early to bed—which 
they do—pleasant dreams to them ! 

18th. Mrs. Joddrell said at breakfast this morning, that she wished people 
would begin to call ; probably they think it too soon; “but I’m sure they 
might come, for we are quite as settled as ever we shall ve;” Mr. Joddrell 
assented ; he ’s certainly rather a heavy young man; by no means so lively 
as she is. The purse being finished, Mrs. Joddrell spends the greatest part 
of the morning in surveying her trousseau, and trying effects before the 
looking-glass. She is certainly pretty, and seems to have decided that she 
looks best in mnglets. I think she does. She wishes very much to go to 
the play, and Mr. Joddrell assents ; they are to go to-morrow evening. 


lgth. Very cheerful to-day in anticipation of the play—dressed by four 





o’clock—blue gros de Naples and pink roses in her hair; extremely pretty, 


indeed. Mr. Joddrell brings a friend home to supper, Mr. Mortimer Leslie, 
a very nice young mah; good looking, with a great many amusing anecdotes 
about London life, the theatres, &c. Very merry till one o’clock, when Mr, 
Leslie takes his leave, and Mr. and Mrs. Joddrell go to bed in high 
spirits. 

20th. At dinner to-day Mrs. Joddrell laments very much that her husband 
has no time to walk with her, and that in London she cannot walk out alone; 
which he insists would be decidedly improper at her age, and with her pretty 
face. She yawns a good deal in the evening, probably fatigued by the amuse- 
ment of the preceding one. Mr. Joddrell falls asleep over the “ Hours of 
Idleness,” and proposes that they should go early to bed, which they 
do. 

21st. This is Sunday, and my mistress is evidently animated by the plea- 
sure of putting on her new white silk bonnet and lavender pelisse. They go 
to church, and afterwards take a walk in the park. Mr. Joddrell brings 
Mortimer Leslie home to dinner, and the evening passes pleasantly enough, 
The evenings certainly are more pleasant when Mr. Leslie is here, he is so 
lively. 

27th. Several visitors during the week ; but as they all made the same in- 
quiries and observations the conversations are not worth recording. Mrs, 
Joddrell remarked at dinner that she was getting quite tired of answering 
them. I really do not wonder at it. 

asth. Sunday. Church and Hyde-park as before. Mrs. Joddrell re. 
marked at dinner that she wondered they had not met Mr. Leslie. Once she 
thought she saw him on horseback, but she was not sure. Mr. Joddrell said 
if he had seen him he would have asked him to come home with them and 
take pot luck. 

30th. An invitation for a dinner party at the Page’s on the 9th; Mrs, 
Joddrell pleased, and looks over her wardrobe in order to decide what she 
shall wear. 

2nd. More invitations. Mr. Leslie called. He had spent the preceding 
Sunday at Richmond. Regretted that it was getting too late in the seasun 
for excursions, but hoped they might enjoy some together when summer 
came round again. His visits certainly make my mistress more cheerful; no 
wonder! He's so lively and entertaining, and he does not say exactly the 
same thing that every body else says. 

4th. Sunday. They meet Mr. Leslie and bring him home to dinner. 

10th. Great complaints of the party; such dull people—so formal. Mr. 
Page took the bride down to dinner, and almost made her sick with his fade 
compliments about her beauty. Such a bore of a man to be sure! ‘Then 
when she was with the ladies after dinner she thought she should have dislo- 
cated her jaw with yawning ; such tiresome twaddle about their acquaintance, 
and their servants, and their children. She hopes all the parties won't be 
like that. Mr. Joddrell saw nothing to find fault with in the party; he 
thought it went off very well for his part. The dinner was very good, and 
the port was capital. I observe my master does not care the least for 
Pleyell’s Sonata to the Queen, which is a pity. 

13th. Dinner at Mrs. Whitefoot’s. Mrs. Joddrell expects it will be very 
tiresome, for she is Mrs. Page’s sister, and there will be just the same party 
over again. Goes up late to dress, and is not ready when the coach comes. 
Mr. J. complains. 

14th. Delightful party after all. Handed down to dinner by Mr. Leslie, 
who was invited @ l'improviste, in order to fill the place of somebody who 
was taken ill. Page certainly a stupid man; but his compliments were 
diverting after all; it was impossible to help laughing at them. Mrs. 
Joddrell observes to her husband that they will be obliged to give a party 
themselves soon. Mr. J. assents. 

16th. To-day Mrs. Joddrell finished a green purse and begins a blue one. 
She proposes to work a hearthrug by way of change, if her husband will 
escort her some day to buy the worsted; but Mr. J. objects that, all the 
hearthrugs in the house being new, it would be a useless expense. His wife 
answers that she must do something to pass the time. (It occurs to me that 
this newness of every thing, as well as the completeness of Mrs. J.’s wardrobe, 
is rather a thing to be lamented than otherwise—it leaves nothing to be done 
that there is any necessity for doing. Stockings yawning to be mended, or 
an indispensable set of frilled chemises would be a real blessing to my 
mistress, I’m sure.) 

These few jottings from my journal may suffice to give an idea of the first 
eight months of Mrs. Joddrell’s married life. When the month of May 
arrived, the diary was varied by an occasional excursion into the country on 
a Sunday—little parties made by Mr. Leslie, for the purpose of showing Mrs. 
Joddrell something of the environs of London—events which stood out from 
the even tenor of her life in pleasing relief, and which were anticipated and 
reverted to with great pleasure—so was Mr. Joddrell’s holiday looked 
forward to; he was to have the month of August, and it was to be spent at 
Margate. Mr. Leslie much regretted that he could not go with them ; but, 
being in the same office, he had to do Joddrell’s work during his absence. 

July 26th. A most unfortunate circumstance! My mistress running 
hastily down stairs to say she was not at home to Mrs. Page, whom she had 
descried from the window, caught her foot in one of the rods of the stait 
carpet that had got loose, and, slipping down, broke the small bone of her 
leg. Poor thing! The doctor says she will have to lie on a sofa with her 
leg up for five or six weeks probably, and must not think of going to Margate 
with Mr. Joddrell. She has been crying like a child about it. It is a sad 
disappointment, to be sure | 
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HYMN. . 


When in the green and glimmering lanes I linger, 
And gather roses, kissing their red lips ; 
Or when, deep-dyed by Autumn’s ruddy finger, 
I feast on bunches ripe of coral hips, 
I praise thee, God. 


When I am smothered under children’s faces, 
Dazzled by floating hair and warm blue eyes, 
And catching glimpses, ’mid their wild embraces, 
Of delicate white limbs that scorn disguise, 
I praise thee, God. 


When I am bedded deep in flowering grasses, 
Watching the sailing clouds and wandering air, 
Or borrowing wings from every bird that passes, 
Or facing the bold sun, with stare for stare, 
I praise thee, God. 


When by the marbled lake I lie and listen 
To one sweet voice that sings to me alone, 
Veiled by green leaves whose silver faces glisten 
In breezy light down the blue summer blown, 
I praise thee, God. 


When her white ivory fingers twine and quiver, 
Twinkling thro’ mine, and when her golden hair 
Flows down her neck, like sunlight down a river, 
And half she is, and half she is not there, 
I praise thee, God. 


When I can look from my proud height above her, 
In her quaint faéry face, or o’er her bend, 
And know I am her friend but not her lover,— 
That she is not my lover but my friend,— 
I praise thee, God. 


When Margaret pale, and rare and gorgeous Helen, 
Or sweet Ottilia, love, weep, smile, and feast, 
For the still world of lovely forms I dwell in, 
And for thy Poet, for our King and priest, 
I praise thee, God. 


When I have heard the imprisoned echoes breaking 
From rolling clouds, like shouts of gods in fight, 
Or armies calling armies, when awaking, 
They rise all breathless from too large delight, 
I praise thee, God. 


When I have seen the scarlet lightnings falling 
From cloudy battlements, like throneless kings ; 
Have seen grest angels that, to angels calling, 
Open and shut their gold and silver wings, 
I praise thee, God. 


When I have passed a nobler life in sorrow; 
Have seen rude masses grow to fulgent spheres ; 
Seen how To-day is father of To-morrow, 
And how the Ages justify the Years, 
I praise thee, God. 


THE CAT’S PILGRIMAGE, 
Parr III. 
Ir was a great day in the Fox’s cave. The eldest cub had the night before 
brought home his first goose, and they were just sitting down to it as the Cat 
came by. 

“Ah, my young lady! what, you in the woods? Bad feeding at home, eh? 
Come out to hunt for yourself ?”’ 

The goose smelt excellent ; the Cat couldn’t help a wistful look. She 
was only come, she said, to pay her respect to her wild friends. 

“Just in time,” said the Fox. “ Sit down and take a bit of dinner; I see 
you want it. Make room, you cubs, place a seat for the lady.” 

“Why, thank you,” said the Cat, “yes; I acknowledge it is not unwel- 
come. Pray, don’t disturb yourselves, young Foxes. I am hungry. I met 
a Rabbit on my way here. I was going to eat him, but he talked so prettily I 
let him go.” 

The cubs looked up from their plates, and burst out laughing. 

“For shame, young rascals,” said their father. “ Where are your manners? 
Mind your dinner, and don’t be rude.” 

“ Fox,” she said, when it was over, and the cubs were gone to play, “ you 
p 9 very clever. The other creatures are all stupid.” The Fox bowed. 

Your family were always clever,” she continued. “I have heard about 
them in the books they use in our schoolroom. It is many years since your 
ancestor stole the crow’s dinner.” 

a say stole, Cat, it is not pretty. Obtained by superior ability.” 

beg your pardon,” said the Cat. “It is all living with those men. 
That is not the point. Well, but I want to know whether you are any wiser 
ah | better than Foxes were then.” 

Really,” said the Fox, “ 1 am what Nature made me. I don’t know. I 


iy of my ancestors, and do my best to keep up the credit of the 
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“Well, but Fox, I mean do you improve? do I? a ahy of you? 
men are always talking about doing their duty, and that they say is the 
to improve, and to be happy. And as I was not happy, I thought that 
perhaps, something to do with it, so I came out to talk to the creatures. 
They also had the old chant—duty, duty, duty ; but none of them could tell 
me what mine was, or whether I had any.” 

The Fox smiled. “ Another leaf out of your schoolroom,” said he. “ Can’t 
they tell you there?” 

“Indeed,” she said, “they are very stupid. They say a great deal about 
themselves, but they only speak disrespectfully of us. If such creatures as 
they can do their duty, and improve, and be happy, why can’t we?” 

“They say they do, do they?” said the Fox, “What do they say 
of me ?” 

The Cat hesitated. 

“Don’t be afraid of hurting my feelings, Cat. Out with it.” 

“They do all justice to your abilities, Fox,” said she ; “ but your morality 
they say, is not high. They say you are a rogue.” 

“Morality!” said the Fox. “Very moral and good they are. And 
you really believe all that? What do they mean by calling me a rogue ?”’ 

‘They mean you take whatever you can get without caring whether it is 
just or not.” 

“ My dear Cat, it is very well for a man, if he can’t bear his own face, to 
paint a pretty one on a panel and call it a looking-glass: but you don’t mean 
that it takes you in.” 

“Teach me,” said the Cat. “I fear I am weak.” 

“Who get justice from the men unless they can force it? Ask the sheep 
that are cut into mutton. Ask the horses that draw their ploughs. I 
don’t mean it is wrong of the men to do as they do; but they needn’t lie 
about it.” 

“ You surprise me,” said the Cat. 

“My good Cat, there is but one law in the world. The weakest goes to 
the wall. The men are sharper witted than the creatures, and so they get 
them and use them. They may call it just if they like ; but when a tiger eats 
aman I guess he has just as much justice on his side as the man when he 
eats a sheep.” 

“ And that is the whole of it,” said the Cat. “Well, it is very sad. What 
do you do with yourself?” 

“My duty, to be sure,” said the Fox; “use my wits and enjoy myself. 
My dear friend, you and I are on the lucky side. We eat and are not 
eaten.” 

“‘ Except by the hounds now and then,” said the Cat. 

“Yes; by brutes that forget their nature, and sell their freedom to the 
men,” said the Fox bitterly. “In the meantime my wits have kept my 
skin whole hitherto, and I bless Nature for making me a Fox and not a 
goose.” 

“‘ And are you happy, Fox ?” 

“Happy! yes, of course. So would you be if you would do like me, an¢ 
use your wits. My good Cat, I should be as miserable as you if I found r 
geese every day at the cave’s mouth. I have to hunt for them, lie for the» 
sneak for them, fight for them; cheat those old fat farmers, and bring 4* 
what there is inside me, and then I am happy, of course I am. And t*™ 
Cat, think of my feelings as a father last night, when my dear boy me 
home with the very young gosling which was marked for the Michae™® 
dinner! Old Reineke himself wasn’t more than a match for that youn; 
at his years. You know our epic ?” : 

“A little of it, Fox. They don’t read it in our schoolroom. They. = 
is not moral, again; but I have heard pieces of it. I hope it is no*™ 4%" 
true.” 

“ Pack of stuff! it is the only true book that ever was written. * ” 
it ought to be. Why, that book is the law of the world—l wg 
talents—and writing it was the honestest thing ever done br‘ ™4”- 1 
fellow knew a thing or two, and wasn’t ashamed of himse? when he di 
know; they are all like him, too, if they would only say “ There never 

f them yet who wasn’t more ashamed of bei’ called ugly than 
was one of them ye sos wale 
of being called a rogue, and of being called stupid of being 
naughty.” adueee 

«It has a roughish end, this life of yours, if you ke? Clear of the hounds, 
Fox,” said the Cat. 

“ What, a rope in the yard. Well, it must en? 8°™¢ day : and when the 
farmer catches me I shall be getting old, and m7 rains will be taking leave 
of me; so the sooner I go the better, that I my disgrace myself the less. 
Better be jolly while it lasts than sit mewing t your life and grumbling at 
it as a bore.” £ 

“ Well,” said the Cat, “I am very much®bliged to you. I suppose I may 
even get home again. I shall not find a#iser friend than you, and perhaps 
I shall not find another good-natured #ough to give me so good a dinner. 
But it is very sad.” 

“Think of what I have said,” answered the Fox, “T’ll call at your house 
some night; you will take me a valk round the yard, and then I'll show 

ou.” 
”e Not quite,” thought the Cat, as she trotted off; “ one good turn deserves 
another, that is true; and you have given me a dinner, But they have given 
me many at home, and I mesa to take a few more of thems so I think you 
musn’t go round our yard,” 





I it is not, 
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The Deader. 
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Matters of Fact. 
—_—>— 

Starz Exurpitions.—A return has been presented 
to the House of Commons, showing the number of per- 
sons admitted to the Tower, Kew Gardens, Hampton 
Court Palace, &c., each month of the last five 
years, and also showing the amount of fees taken by the 
Chapters of St. Paul’s and Westminster, for the exhi- 


bition of those . It that during 1849 
no less than 168,000 visitors red to Hampton Court, 
and 137,000 to the Kew c¢ Gardens. In July 


nearly 50,000 visited Hampton Court. To Kew the 
largest number of visitors was in August, when 31,100 
rsons took their pleasure in the gardens, The Tower 
not appear to be by any means so popular a place 
of public amusement. The number of visitors to the 
Armoury last year was 45,500; the number to the Jewel 
House 41,400. The receipts, at 6d. each person, fell 
somewhat short of the expenses. With regard to West- 
minster Abbey and St. Paul’s, the total sum received for 
fees at the Abbey in 1849 was £968 8s. 6d. Of this 
amount £739 was paid to the tomb-showers, £34 was 
paid for cleaning the monuments, and £195 was carried 
to the “‘ Ornamental Fund,” from which, it seems, all the 
recent improvements and decorations in the choir have 
been made. At St. Paul’s last year the amount of fees 
taken was only £430, the whole of which is given to the 
vergers. Since 1845 the receipts have fallen off every 
year, and last year they had decreased £150 upon the 
amount then received. 
Foreign Wink anv Sprrits.—A parliamentary re- 
turn has been printed, showing the quantity of wine and 
spirits imported, exported, and retained for home con- 


sumption, &c., in the year ended 5th J ype | last. The 
wine imported amounted to 7,970,067 gallons. The 
quantity retained for home consumption was 6,251,862 


eer The quantities remaining in warehouse under 
md on the 5th January Jast were 8,983,557 gallons. 
Of spirits 10,509,774 gallons were imported in the year. 
Brandy was largely imported last year on account of the 
cholera—no fewer than 4,479,549 gallons, of which 
2,187,358 gallons were retained for home consumption. 
On the 5th January last there were of spirits 8,998,174 
gallons in warehouse under bond. 

Sma Livines.—By a return, showing the uncon- 
ditional grants made from the funds at the disposal of 
the Ecclesistical Commissioners, it appears that the 
number of livings to which grants have been made is 
794, and the t of per t annual augmenta- 
tions is £44,089, in addition to £31,000 a-year granted 
to districts constituted under the Church Endowment 
Act. The total annual payments are, therefore, £75,089, 
requiring a capital sum of £2,436,000 to provide their 
payment in perpetuity. 

MILLBANK Prison.—It appears, by the annual report 
just issued on the state of Millbank Prison, that the 
number of convicts in the prison on the Ist of January, 
1849, amounted to 1144; viz., males, 1058; females, 86. 
The number received during the year was 3047; viz, 
males, 2589; and females, 458. The number disposed of 
was, males, 2692; females, 406; leaving in custody on 
the 3lst of December last, males, 955; females, 138. The 
‘umber of deaths during the year was 94; viz., males, 84; 

males, 10. Of the 84 deaths among the male convicts, 18 

‘re caused by consumption, 4 by other chronic diseases, 

“by Asiatic cholera, 7 by fever, 8 by erysipelas, 12 by 

ape inflammatory complaints, 2 by dysentery, 1 by 

dixse of the brain, and 1 by accidental violence; of the 
rvaths among the females, 9 were caused by Asiatic 

Chora, and 1 by bronchitis. The proportional mortality 

Tiore was, amongst the male convicts, 93:72 per 1000; 
amtnst the females, 63°59 per 1000 ; and, amongst the 

Tg ge Bumber, 89°23 per 1000: the average mortality is 

mg The gross expense incurred on account of the 

thse from the Ist of April, 1849, to the 3lst of March, 
riso’™® £31,821 18s. 3d. The gross earnings of the 
Lara within the year was £4803 7s. 6d., and the net 
Pp sent 00 15s. 6d., which, deducted from the total ex- 
oe the pthe establishment, leaves the net expenditure 

‘Sun pve months, £28,061 2s. 8d. 

Pe ro 1g8TAGe IN Amertca.—The postal revenue, 
strong ar ut! 1845 came into operation, furnishes a 
subj SUbnt in favour of a further reduction, The 
ject has by by amlteted F gg 
decidedly in fat ™Uch agitated, and public opinion is 
with little or ar of such a measure, which will meet 
ollete for bringing? sition as soon as an opportunity 
the last four years t before Congress. The returns for 
*s compared with the previous cor- 





respondin riod a; ~ 
lected, ise the tolls, co ' the old rates were col- 
High Postage. ; 
Cheap Postage, 

— isd v7 dole £546.50 | Year 1846 . .dols, 3,487,000 
1844 bir 4,237. 1847 .. 3.955,000 
1045. = Sano" 1848 .. 4,371,000 

G Mf cies 1849 .. 4,705,000 
ROWTH OF 


sad expenditure of each of the 
© last ten years, that the gross ion i 

170,876, and in'1848, 339,764, "Bing an increase’ of 
3,088. The imports in 1839 Were ©3,376,673; and in 


rts, however, have increased from £fg42 498 - i 
348, £2,854,315 ; being an increase of oe The 
shipping inwards, in 1839, was 267,353 ‘one . and in 
_— 353,321 tons ; showing an increase o\g5 868 tons 
The shipping outwards, in 1839, was 267,135 tons; and 
in 1848, 341,583 ; an increase of 74,450. ‘ 

STATISTICS OF Panris.—The budget of the Pofecture 


of Police fi 
ro L Susie . presented by M.Carlier 


The whole amount o- it ; 
Keeway. vided he preceding year. This 
oe 5 e F pansy hrenvectiniy, 
ears, sun expe 
he generat’ ey the central administre 
_— 
A » 
ps : a 





tion, the commissaries of police, and the municipal po- 
lice. The central administration comprises 280 employés, 
necessitated by the great amount of business transacted. 
The commissioners of police are 48 in number, 24 with 
6000f. a year, and 24 with 5400f. a year. There are also 
48 secretaries, and each commissary has under his orders 
either one or two inspectors. The service of the muni- 
cipal police employs persons, including 25 


Sm de 
paiz, 12 inspectors-general, 40 brigadiers, at 1800f., 60 


sub-brigadiers at 1600f., and 750 inspectors and sergens- 
de-ville at from 1200f. to 1500f. The central administra- 
tion costs 897,000f., the commissaries of police, 567,000f., 
and the municipal police, 1,528,000f. It is the special ser- 
vices which absorb the greatest part of the budget of the 
Prefecture of Police (about 3,700.000f.). They com- 
prise the halles, the ponts, weights and measures, 
markets, abattoirs, watering and lighting of the streets, 
&c. The service of the halles and markets extends 
to everything relative to eatables within Paris, in 
thirty-two places; 
Sceaux, Poissy, Montmorency, St. Germain-en-Laye, 
and La Chapelle. The corn market, and everything re- 
lating to the flour trade and to the various baking 
establishments, occupy the surveillance of a great num- 
ber of employés, and the five general abattoirs, as well as 
the three for pigs, have each a special inspector. Amongst 
the special services the most expensive is the cleaning, 


watering, and lighting of the streets. The service for | 


cleaning the streets in all its branches costs 900,000f. 
a-year. The watering costs 114,000f., and now, under 
the system of macadamization, will probably cost much 
more. The lighting of the streets occasions an expense 
of 1,872,000f. The number of gas-burners is 12,239, and 
500 others are to be established for the coming year. 
The number of oil lamps is 1595. The oil lighting has 
been adjudged at 1 centime 288 millémes each light per 
hour, and the gas at from 2 centimes 44 millémes to 6 
centimes each burner per hour, according to the dimen- 
sion and the locality, independently of 4 centimes each 
burner per day for cleaning and keeping in proper order. 
The whole of the expenses for cleaning, watering, and 
lighting is 3,027,000f., or 118,000f. less than the preceding 
year. In the third section of the budget of the Prefec- 
ture of Police, namely, sundry expenses, the most im- 
portant chapter is that of the sapeurs-pompiers. That 
body of men now amounts to 819, causing an expense of 
560,000f., being a reduction of 82,000f. on the year. To 
sum up—the budget thus presented involves the idea of 
order maintained in the city, proper protection, supplies 
of food ensured, the public way kept clean and properly 
lighted, the city, in fact, ren heme salubrious and safe 
from fire. 


HEALTH OF LONDON DURING THE WEEK, 
(From the Registrar-General’s Returns.) 

In the week ending last Saturday the deaths regis- 
tered in the metropolitan districts were 794; a number 
which shows that the diminished rate of mortality con- 
tinues, and which, taking the corresponding weeks of 
ten previous years, is less than in the week of any year 
since 1842. The average of the ten weeks is 877, or, 
augmented in the ratio of increased population, 957, 
compared with which the decrease of last week amounts 
to 163. The whole number of deaths recorded as caused 
by the zymotic or epidemic class of diseases is 159, 
whereas in the same week of last year they rose to 393, 
and the corrected average of ten corresponding weeks is 
227. To take particular epidemics: small-pox carried 
off 6 persons, the half of whom were children; measles 
was fatal in 17 cases; scarlatina in 20; hooping-cough 
in 23, all of these exhibiting a mortality of less than the 
usual amount. ‘Typhus, of which 33 persons died, shows 
the ordinary amount of mortality; but it is much less 
fatal than in the same weeks of 1847-9. On the other 
hand, diarrhea continues to increase, as is usual at this 
period of the year, but its progress is not remarkable : 
in the last four weeks the deaths from it, for the most 
part among children, have been 17, 18, 33, and (last 
week) 40. The average is 27. A case of English cholera 
is thus recorded:—On the 4th of July, at No. 3, Pem- 
broke-place, Upper Marsh, Lambeth, a boy of 7 years, 
the son of an engineer, died of ‘ English cholera (14 
hours), dropsy (9 days), effusion into the pleura (12 
hours).” Exclusive of consumption, the deaths from 
diseases of the respiratory organs were only 70, which is 
less than in any corresponding week of 1840-9, having 
ranged from 76 to 96. From consumption there were 
121, whereas they fluctuated in the ten corresponding 
weeks from 116 to 152, Onthe 3rd of July a green- 
grocer’s assistant, aged 18 years, died in St. George’s 
Hospital, to which he had been brought from Kensing- 
ton, of ‘ chorea (9 days), softening of spinal cord,”’ post 
mort. In the sub-district of Saffron-hill, a skin-dresser, 
aged 43, died from “diffuse inflammation of cellular 
membrane of chest and neck from the absorption of some 
animal poison (3 days).” A man and woman died from 
intemperance, 

The mean reading of the barometer in the week was 
29°785 inches. The temperature varied little during the 
week, and the mean was 596 deg., slightly below the 
average of the same week in seven years. The wind blew 
during the first four days from the south-west, and after- 
wards generally from the west. 


Commercial Afnirs. 
MONEY MARKET AND CITY INTELLIGENCE. 


SaTurpay. 
The buoyancy which characterised the English Stock 
Market last week, has given way during the last few 
days. On Monday and Tuesday the funds continued 
firm at the prices of the latter end of last week, but on 
Wednesday they began to show symptoms of a slight 
decline, Consols, which had closed on Tuesday at 964 





and outside to the markets of | 


| to 97, opened next day at 964 ; and, after having touched 

97, reveded to 963, closing at 963 to 96}. hursday 
| owing to the continuation of small sales of stock after 
| the receipt of dividends, the market for English Securi. 
| ties was again flat, with a further decline of 4 per cent: 
in prices. In the course of the day Consols were done 
at 963 to 96%, and closed at 963 to 963. Yesterda 
Consols opened at 96§ to 963, and remained steady all 
day at these prices. 

he variations in the price of English Stocks during 

the week have not been very remarkable. The range hag 
been as follows :—Consols, 96§ to 97; Bank Stock, 210; 
to 212; Three-and-a-Quarter per Cents., 98] to 99; Ex. 
chequer Bills, 67s. to 70s. 

Business has been very dull in foreign securities, and 
the number of transactions extremely limited. The 
| latest transactions comprised Buenos Ayres, for account, 
| at 57; Chilian, 101; Ecuador, 33; Mexican, for money, 
304; for the account, 30, 304, and 304; Peruvian, for 
account, 81}, 4, and 4; the Deferred, 35%; Spanish Five 
| per Cents, for account, 174; Dutch Two-and-a-Half per 
| Cents., 574 for money, and 57} and j for account; the 
| Four per Cent. Certificates, 884, 89, and 88}. 





| BANK OF ENGLAND. 

<< e 

| An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap, 39, 

for the week ending on Saturday, the 6th of July, 1850, 
ISSUE DRPARTMENT. 


£ £ 
Notes issued .,,, 30,152,515 Government Debt, 11,015,100 











Other Securities .. 2,984,900 
Gold Coin and Bul- 
MOP cocceccccese 15,928,057 
Silver Bullion .,.. 224,458 
£30,152,515 £30,152,515 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


£ 
Proprietors’Capital,14,553,000 Government Secu- 
Rest. 


po conse eseeese 3,089,916 rities (including 
Public Deposits (in- Dead-weight An- 
cluding Exche- WEIR) once cccede 14,374,908 
uer, Savings’ Other Securities ., 11,943,840 
anks, Commis- FASE cccvccce ces 10,695,955 
sioners of National Gold and Silver 
Debt, and Divi- Coin ...sccceveee 716,093 
dend Accounts)... 9,564,513 
Other Deposits..,. 9,273,018 


Seven-day andother 
Bills 1,250,349 
£37,730,796 

Dated July 11, 1850. 








£37,730,796 
M. ManksHALt,Chief Cashier, 





BRITISH FUNDS FOR THE PAST WEEK. 
(Closing Prices.) 

















Satur. | Mond.| Tues. Wedn. Thurs.\ F 

Bank Stock.... | —— 210 - 211 212 2il 
3 per Ct.Red.. | 973 973 | 97h) 978 97} x 
3 p. C.Con.Ans. |98ex di96jexd) 97 | 963 963 j 
3 p.C. An. 1726. | —— | i | 
3p. Ct. Con., Ac. 96 97 963 | 96 96 Hs 
3{ p. Cent. An. | 98 99 98] | 98 98 
New 5 per Cts. — | | —_|\—_ 
Long Ans., 1860, |8 ex d./8 5-16 8 1-16 8 5-16 | 8% ay 
Ind. St. lU4p.ct.| —— ——| —/| 240 | 
Ditto Bonds .. 87 9 | 89 | 9 | 8 90 
Ex. Bills, 1000/.| 70 p | 7p! Wp\| Wp > Wp] 67p 

Ditto, 5...) 72 p]| Wp| Wp) Wp) 7 _ 

Ditto, Smalt Wp} Wp! Wp| Wp! Wpl| — 


FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday 




















Evening.) 

Austrian 5 perCents.  96§ Mexican 5 per Ct. Ace. 30) 
Belgian Bds., 44 p. Ct. 92 -- Small... . = 
Brazilian 5 per Cents. 90j | Neapolitan 5 per Cents. — 
Buenos Ayres 6 p. Cts. 56 | Peruvian 44 per Cents. — 
Chilian 6 per Cents... 100 | Portuguese 5 per Cent. — 
Equador Bonds _- — 4 per Cts. — 
Danish 3 per Cents... - | —_-—_—— Annuities = 
Dutch 24 per Cents... 574 | Russian, 1822,5p.Cts. — 

4 per Cents. .. 884 | Span. Actives, 5 p. Cts. 17} 
French 5 p.C.An.atParis 95.45 | Passive = 

-3p. Cts.,July 12,5740 | ——— Deferred o = 

SHARES. 

Last Official Quotation for the Week ending Thursday Evening, 
RAILWAYS, BANKS. 
Caledonian .. = «. += 7$ | Australasian .. «5 % 
Edinburgh and Glasgow 26 | British North American — 
Eastern Counties ° 6] | Colonial .. eee o = 
Great Northern .. oe 9} | Commercial of London,, — 
Great North of England 238 | London and Westminster 2 
Great 8. & W.(Ireland) 3! London Joint Stock = 
Great Western . +» 584 | National of Ireland - 
Hull and Selby .. +» 97 | National Provincial 4 
Lancashire and Yorkshire 36 | Provincial of Ireland .. #4 
Lancaster and Carlisle 54 | Union of Australia Bq 

Union of London co = 


Lond., Brighton, & 8. Coast 814 
London and Blackwall,. 4 
London and N.-Western 109 
Midland ., o « 4 
5 
rif 


MIN&s. 
Bolanos .. oe 
Brazilian Imperial 
Ditto, St. John del Rey 
Cobre Copper .. + 
MISCELLANEOUS, 


11 


North British os 
South-Eastern and Dover 


is 
A 3 


South-Western ., ox. @ 
York, Neweas., & Berwick 14§ | Australian Agricultural 
York and North Midland 14% | Canada .. oe 


General Steam .. 
Penins. & Oriental Steam 
Royal Mail Steam 
South Australian 


Docks. 
East and West India .. 
London .. oe . 
St. Katharine .. 


GRAIN, Mark-lane, July 12. 


= 
s 33 
SF ii 














Wheat, R. New 40s, to 42s. Maple ...+.- 
Fine . coe & White ....«. 2a — 
Old... Boilers .....+ % — 28 
White Beans, Ticks... 29 — 27 
PA wacnacss Rees 27 — 8 
Superior New Indian Corn.... 27 =< 
DEE cpcncaavas Oats, Feed .... 17 — 9 
cS ae Fine .... 18 ~ 90 
Maltin Poland ....- - 19 “31 
Malt, Or 6 50 Fine 20 ~ 9 
Fine ....000. 00 — 52 Potato ....-. 18 = 
Peas, Hogys.... 27 — 28 Fine wee 19 = 
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GENERAL AVERAGE PRICE OF GRAIN. 
Werk EnpinG Jury 6. 

Tmperial General Weekly Average. 












3s. 2d 
Wheat .---- 40 . B 
r —_ a : 
—llbedbdaneteth ARO eer 
A te Average 0 e Six Weeks. 
a. a) oe ca 
a _ 22° 2 | Beans ...........6.-26 10 
16 67 PEAS cccrcccccccccceess © 
FLOUR. ios aia 
eccevecceceeeerssteeeeenes ++ per sac is. to 43s. 
= ppeecepecratenenenpnen eee oe 
seex and Suffolk, on board ship... ~n S&S 
Eeralk and Stockton ........ A TAR EAI ASS — $3 
American .....eeeceeeees eee . per barrel 19 — 23 
Camedia ..occeccce ccccscccccsccs covcsccens 20 — 23 


Wheaten Bread, Households, 54d. 
AVERAGE PRICE OF SUGAR, 
The average price of Brown or M uscovado Sugar, computed 
from the returns made in the week ending the 9th day of 
July, 1850, is 25s. Ild. per cwt. 


BUTCHERS’ MEAT, 


NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL.*® SMITHFIELD*, 
d 





ed s. d, s. d. a. d. 

o000bsee S DB On DO ntentssccesn Bee Oe ae 
pageants 2 £3 a eee pice @ 
Gah sevseries ¢ Gawd ‘OB crincvce eect $ @=—8 6 
Pork ..sseceee 5 OB Baw OO Usiiccsdess 834—4 0 
Lamb. .o.eeeeee- 34— D sien -.. 4 6—5 0 


'e To sink the offal, per 8 Ib. 
Heap oF CATTLE AT SMITHFIELD. 





Monday. 
or ccccccosecsoce 33528 
eID ccecccse 32,90 
Calves ceccescscesecserevecss OM seoee ° ‘ 305 
Pigs cecccsececerecreccceees 2M) crecserecsereses 295 





PROVISIONS, 
Butter—Best Fresh, 10s. to lls. per doz. 
Carlow, £3 68. to £3 8s. per cwt. 


Bacon, Irish ...... per cwt, 58a, to 61s. 





Cheese, Cheshire ........ssccecevesececccessenene 46 — 70 
Derby, Plain .....c000 seocscerccees erocceece , ied 54 
Hams, York ......--- asapecenner eg ae eee FD 


Eggs, French, per 120, 4s, 9d. to 5s. 6d. 


HOPS. POTATOES. 
Kent Pockets 120s. to 135s. | York Regents perton 20s.to 50 
Choice ditte.. 140 — 210 | Wisbech Regents... .. — .. 
Sussex ditto.. 106 — 120 | Scotch Reds......... .. — «. 
Farnham do., .. — French Whites...... 15 — 2% 


HAY AND STRAW, (Per load of 36 Trusses.) 
CUMBERLAND. SMITHFIELD. WHITECHAPRL. 





Hay,Good .,.. 72s. to 77s. .,.. 488. to 70a. ..., 68s. to 72s. 
Inferior .. 55 7 asco O—=. | acco ew oe 
New...... 50 — 68 .... O— 0 .... 55 — @ 

Clover ........ 78 — 84 .,.. 60 — 88 .... 70 — 80 

2 — 30 .... 22 — ww .... 238 — 27 


Wheat Straw .. 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, July 9. 

DECLARATIONS OF DivipENDs.—W. J. Haddan, Tottenham, 
common brewer; second div. of l0jd., on Thursday, July 11, 
and three following Thursdays; Mr. Stansfeld, Basinghall- 
street-—T. and W. A. Pierce, Chapmanslade, Wiltshire, 
clothiers ; first div. of 15s. 6d.,on Thursday, July 11, and three 
following Thursdays; Mr. Stansfeld, Ba<inghall-street—J. G. 
Faller, St. James’s-street, wine merchant; first div. of 2s. 6d. 
(on new proofs only),on Thursday, July 11, and three following 
Thursdays ; Mr. Stansfeld, Basinghall-street —W. Shackel, Can- 
ning-place, Old-street, St. Luke’s, bacon merchant—first div. of 
10d. on Thursday, July 11, and three following Thursdays; Mr. 
Stansfeld, Basinghall-street— A. 8. Tipper, Upper Thames-street, 
and Horton-mills, Buckinghamshire, wholesale stationer ; first 
div. of 3s, Sd. (on separate estate), on Thursday, July 11, and 
three following Thursdays; Mr. Stansfeld, Basinghal!-street — 
E. Wolsey, Wereham, Norfolk, corn merchant; first div of 5s., 
on Thursday, July 1!, and three following Th rsdays; Mr, 





Certiricate.— To be granted, unless cause be shown ie the 
contrary.on the day of meeting.—July 31, W. Rawson, Market 
Rasen, Lincolnshire, cake merchant. 

ScoTcn SEQuRsTRATIONS.—J. Young, Glasgow. pened mer- 
chant, July 12, August 7—T, Ronald, Islay, Argyleshire, farmer, 
July 13, August 3—P. Barrie, Glasgow, flesher, July 12, August 
2—A. Manson, Whitelaw, near Currie, cowfeeder, July 12, Au- 
gust 2. 





Friday, July 12. 

DECLARATIONS oF DivipeNnps.—J. C. Allon, North Shields, 
brewer; second and final div. of 1s. 23d. (in addition to 2s. 9d. 
previously declared), on Saturday, July 13, or any subsequent 
Saturday; Mr. Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne—W.Yonge, Strand, 
watchmaker; first div. of 5s., any Wednesday; Mr. Whitmore, 


| Basinghall-street—J. I. Winstanley, KingWilliam-street, hosier; 


| first div. of le. 1ld., any Wednesday; Mr.Whitmore, Basingh 


} gust 7,8. and W. E, 


Stansfeld, Basinghall-street—Thevobald and Church, Colchester, | 


coal merchants; first div of 29d. (together with first div. of 
Js, 2d. on separate estate of J. H. Theobald), on Thursday, July 
1}, and three following Thursdays; Mr. Stansfeld, Basinghall- 
street—C. Haylock, March, Isle of Ely, cabinetmaker; first div. 
of ts. dd., on Thursday, July 11, and three following Thurs- 
days; Mr, Stansfeld, Basinghall-street—J. Metcalfe, New Mal- 
ton, Yorkshire, corn merchant; first and final div. of 6d., any 


Monday or Tuesday; Mr, Hope, Leeds—J. Hague, Rotherhithe, | 


engineer; second div. of 8¥d. on Monday, July 15, and two sub- 
uent Mondays; Mr. Cannan, Birchin-lane—A. Wise. N. 
Baker, and W. 5S. Bentall, Newton Abbot, Devonshire, bankers ; 
further div. of Ljd.and half a farthing, any Tuesday after July 
15; Mr. Hirtzel, Exeter—J. Bannehr, Exeter, law-stationer; 
first div. of 7s. 6d., any Tuesday after July 23; Mr. Hirtzel, Ex- 
eter—T. G. Pocock, Kingsbury Episcopi, 8S omersetsbire, mille 
second div. of 4d., any Tuesday alter July 23; Mr. Hirtzel, Ex- 
eter—F, Paynter, Penzance, attorney ; first div. of 1s. ld., any 





Tuesday after July 15; Mr. Hirtzel, Exeter—F. Peake, Honi- | 
ton, Devonshire, linen-draper ; first div. of 4s. 3d., any Tuesday | 


after July 23; Mr. Hirtzel, Exeter—W. Weekes, Inwardleigh, 

Devonshire, edge toolmaker; first div. of 3s., any Tuesday 

after July 23; Mr. Hirtzel, Exeter—C. Besley, clerk in her Ma- 
ty’s Dockyard, Plymouth; further div of 2s., any ‘Tuesday; 
tr. Hirtzel, Exeter. 

Bankrurts.—W. G. D. WaLuts, Grove-place, Lisson-grove, 
bill-broker, to surrender July 23, Sept 2; solicitor, Mr. 
Gray’s-inn-square : official assignee, Mr. Groom, Abchurch-lane, 
Lombard-street—N. Brown, Sibson-green, Hounslow-heath, li- 
censed victualler, July 20, August 17; solicitor, Mr. Brown, 
Laurence Pountney-lane ; officia assignee, Mr. Pennel, Guild- 
hall-chambers, Basinghall-street-—G, W. Lain, Portsea, auc- 
tioneer, July 20, August 17; solicitors, Mr. Ivime y, Chancery- 

e; and Mr. Price, Portsea; official assignee, Mr. Pennell, 


Guildhall-chambers, Basinghall-street—T. DALTON, Coventry, 


vans, | 


silk dyer, July 23, August 20; solicitors, Mr. Austen, Raymond- | 


buildings, Gray’s-inn ; and Messrs. Troughton, Lea, and Lea, Co- 
ventry ; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Birmingham—J. Tay- 
LOR, jun,, Gloucester, licensed victualler, July 23, August 20; 
solicitor, Mr. Wilkes, Gloucester ; official assignee, Mr. Miller, 
Bristol—J. B. Spankn, Torquay, hatter, July 23, August 15; 
solicitors, Mr. Rooker, Plymouth ; and Mr. Terrell, Exeter; of- 
cial assignee, Nr. Hernaman, Exeter—J. WALLACE, Carlisle, 
Con: July 16, August 20 ; solicitors, Mr. Harle, Southampton- 

uildings, Chanecery-lane, and Newcastle-upon-Tyne; and Mr. 
Armstrong, Carlisle ; official assignee, Mr. Baker, Newcastle- 
Uupon-Tyne. 

Divipenps.—July 30, 8. Mobbs, Alfred-place, Alexander- 
Square, Brompton, coal merchant—August |, E. brien, Bristol, 
| er maker— August 1,J. Fletcher, Manchester, auctioneer— 

- y 31, G, Listgr, jun., Kingston-upon-Hull, wholesale ale mer- 





all- 
street —W. H. Mills; div. of 5 6-7d., on ow July 16, or any 
Tuesday after Nov. 1; Mr. Pennell, Guildhall-chambers, Basing- 
hall-street—J. Fraser; div. of 8s. 3d., on Tuesday, July 16, or 
any Tuesday after Nov.1; Mr. Pennell, Guildhall-chambers, 
Basingball-street — T. Atterton; div. of Is. 64d., on Tuesday, 
July 16, or any Tuesday after Nov. 1; Mr. Pennell, Guildhall- 
chambers, Basinghall-street—J. Clark, Mincing-lane, Fenchurch- 
street, colonial broker; second div. of 1d., on Wednesday next, 
and three following Wednesdays; Mr. Graham, Coleman-street 
— W. Woods, Mount-place, Walworth-road, ironmonger; first 
div. of 5s. 7d., on Wednesday next, and three following Wednes- 
days; Mr. Graham, Coleman-street —W. Livermore, Oxford- 
street, ironmonger; first div. of 1s. 5d., on Wednesday next, 
and three following Wednesdays; Mr. Graham, Coleman-street— 
J. Oliver, Queen’s-row, Bayswater, plumber ; first div. of 12s, 5d., 
on Wednesday next, and three following Wednesdays; Mr. 
Graham, Coleman-street — B. Ware, Tower-street, cheesemonger; 
third and final div. of 1{d., on Saturday next, and three following 
Saturdays; Mr. Groom, Abchurch-lane—J. Robinson, Port» ood, 
within Binnington, Cheshire, cotton-spinner; first and final div, 
of Is. 9jd..on Tuesday, July 23. or any subsequent Tuesday ; 
Mr. Fraser, Manchester—W. Green, Birkenhead, auctioneer; 
first div. of 7s., on Wednesday, July 17, or any subsequent Wed- 
nesday; Mr. Morgan, Liverpool—G. Evans, Talyllyn, Merioneth- 
shire, cattle-dealer; first div. of 7s. 2}d., on Thursday, July 18, 
or any subsequent Thursday; Mr. Turner, Liverpool—R. K. 
Frankish, Scarborough, joiner; first div. of 1!d., on Tuesday, 
July 16, or any subsequent Monday or Tuesday; Mr. Hope, 
Leeds —J. Jackson, Clifford, Herefordshire farmer; first div. of 
3s. 4d., any Thursday; Mr. Christie, Birmingham. 

BANKRUPTS,—G. W. Law (and not Lair, as advertised in last 
Tuesday's Gazette), Portsea, auctioneer, to surrender July 20, 
Aug. 17; solicitors, Mr. Ivimey, Chancery-lane; Mr. Prise, 
Portsea; official assignee, Mr. Pennell, Guildhall-chambers, 
Basinghall-street.—B. W.A. SLEIGH, Bedford-street, Strand, and 
Thurloe-square, Brompton, printer, July 24, Sept. 3: solicitor, 
Mr. Gustard, Lincoln’s-inn-fields ; official assignee, Mr. Groom, 
Abchurch-lane, Lombard-street —J. H. Gitt, Plumber’:-row, 
City-road, grocer, July 22, Aug. 23; solicitors, Messrs. Hine and 
Robinson, Charterhouse-square : official assignee, Mr. Cannan, 
Birchin-lane, Cornhill.—C, Gariicx, coon aa , woollen 
warehouseman, July 25, Aug. 23; solicitors, Messrs, Linklater, 
Charlotte-row, Mansion-house; official assignee, Mr. Whitinore, 
W. CLariver, Bromley 8t. Leonard, butcher; July 22. Aug. 23; 
solicitors, Messrs. Champion and Jutsum, Whitechapel-road ; 
official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall-street—8. WILKEs, 
Birmingham, clock dialmaker; July 22, Aug. 19; solicitor, Mr. 
Lowe, Birmingham; official assignee, Mr. Christe, Birmingham 
—T. Rottason and W. BuRMAN, Birmingham, glass dealers ; 
July 22, Aug 17; solicitors, Messrs. Stubbs and Smallwood, and 
Mr. James, Birmingham ; official assignee, Mr, Valpy, Birming- 
ham—J. Woopwarp, Ecclesfield, Yorkshire, paper manufac- 
turer ; July 27, Aug. 24; solicitor, Mr. Rayner, Sheffield ; official 
assignee, Mr. Freeman, Sheffield—J. Jones, Lianelly, Brecon- 
shire, coal merchant; July 23, Aug. 20; solicitor, Mr, Bigg, 
Bristol; official assignee, Mr. Acraman, Bristol. 

Divipen ps.—August 8, W. Clayton, late of Cheapside, carpet 
warehouseman—August 16, G. B. Absolom, Portsmouth, coal 
merchant—August 2, J. Honiball, Ingram-court, Fenchuarch- 
street, and Wickam, Durham, anchor manufacturer—August 3, 
W. Varnam, Ibstock, draper—August 2, T. Swift, Monmouth, 
Chepstow, Brookwear, and Bristol, timber merchant—August 
13, W. Townley, Bristol, slate merchant—August 5, H. Paris, 
Liverpool, grocer—August 5, W. Maddox, Liverpool, tailor—An- 
Gundry, Bridport, bankers—August 9, R. 
Kidd, Tynemouth, common brewer—August 2, G. Sheppard, 
Thornton-le-Clay, Yorkshire, corn dealer—August 2,8. and J. 
Chappel, Leeds, earthenware manufacturers, 

Certiricates. — To be granted, unless cause be shown to the 
contrary, on the day of meeting.—August 9, G. Burnett and 
H. A. ‘Thompson, Newcastle-upon-Tyne and Jarrow, soda manu- 
facturers--A iguat 6, B, Royal, Manchester and Ardwick, check 
manufacturer—August 3, W. Varnam, Ibstock, draper—August 
8, W. Walford, Wolverhampton, common brewer. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS.—W. Maxwell, Dundee, merchant, 
July 18, August 12—A, Sutherland, Helmsdale, merchant, July 
16, August 6, 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, 


BIRTHS. 

On the 28th ult., in Upper Mount-street, Merrion-square, 
Dublin, the wife of Lieutenant-Colonel Ferryman, Eighty-ninth 
Regiment, of a son, 

On the 4th ult., at Government-house, Tobago, the lady of his 
Excellency Major L. Graeme, of a daughter. 

On the 3rd inst., at Walford Manor, Shropshire, the wife of 
Captain W. Kenyon, Second Bombay Light Cavalry, of a son. 

On the 5th inst., at the Vicarage of South Stoke, Oxon, the 
wife of the Reverend Henry R. Wadmore, of a son. 

On the 6th inst., in Carlton-gardens, the lady of the Right Ho- 
nourable Sidney Herbert, M.P., of a son and heir, 

Oa the 6th inst., in Sussex-square, the wife of W. J. W. 
Baynes, Esq., of a daughter. 

On the 7th inst., at Heybridge, Staffordshire, the wife of the 
Reverend W. T. Blathwayt, of a son. 

On the 8th inst., at Brasted Rectory, near Sevenoaks, the wife 
of the Reverend B. Webb, of a daughter. 

On the 9th inst., at Holne Vicarage, Devon, the wife of the 
Reverend T. Hullah, of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

On the 2nd inst., at St. George’s, Hanover-square, the Reverend 
R. Hawkins, vicar of Lamberhurst, and chaplain to the Marquis 
Camden, to Frances Julia, daughter of Lieutenant-General Sir 
Jasper Nicolls, K.C.B. 

On the 2nd inst., at Paris, F. Locker, Esq., son of the late E. 
H. Locker, Esq., commissioner of Greenwich Hospital, to Lady 
Charlotte Bruce, fourth daughter of the late Earl of Eigin. 

On the 3rd inst., at Antwe rp, the Reverend M. J. Blacker, se- 
cond son of the late Lieutenant-Colonel V. Blacker, to Emily 
Georgina, second daughter of Henry Daveney, Esq., Malines, 
Belgium. 

On the 3rd inst., at Wyke Regis, near Weymouth, the Reverend 
A. H. M‘Causland, eldest son of M. M‘Causland, Esq., of Lon- 
donderry, to Barbara Martha, second daughter of Rear-Admiral 
Payne, of Weymouth, 





aki. 4th inst., at the Cathedral, 
of the Bishop of Chichester, eee tS ee 
to Emma, y: daugh enerable 
‘ deacon of Cashel, . 

On the 4th inst., at Howden, the Reverend F. M.A, 
vicar of Adlingfieet, second surviving son of the Right Honour- 
able Sir E. Sugden, to Henrietta Maria, eldest daughter of the 
late P. Saltmarshe, 


1, of Saltmarshe. 
On the 6th inst., it hrinity Church, St. M 


the Reve- 
rend William G. Andrewes, second son of the G. T. An- 
drewes, to ana th, only child of the late Reverend 


G. Heberden, vicar of Dartford, Kent. 
On the 6th inst., at Clevedon Old Church, C. H. Collins, 4 

surgeon, Chew M to Henrietta Jane Heaven, second 

ter of the late Rear-Admiral Grosett, of Clifton. | ' 
On the 8th inst., at St. James's Chapel, Pentonville, the Rete- 

rend W. L, Mason, curate of St. Mary’s, Bu son 


Tes tse Fone 
of the late W. Mason, Esq., Madras civil service, to Anne 


Loup, daughter of M. Loup, of Geneva. 
DEATHS. 

On the 13th of March, off 8 dney. in Australia, in the 39th 
year of his age, Captain O. Stanley, .N., of H.M.8. Rattlesnake, 
eldest son of the late Bishop of Norwich, 

On the 27th ult., at Edinburgh, Grace Theresa Emmeline, eld- 
est daughter of Sir W. F. Elliot, Bart., of Stobs and Wells, 

On the 4th inst , at Barham Parsonage, in the 91st year of his 
age, the Reverend W. Kirby, M.A., F.R.8., for sixty-eight years 
resident minister of the above parish. 

On the 4th inst., at Erith, in Kent, Hume Laneaster, youngest 
son of the Revereud R. H. Lancaster, rector of Warnford, Hants, 

On the 5th inst., in the 53rd year of his age, the Reverend F. 
Maude, incumbent of Hoyland, near Barnsley, eldest son of the 
late F. Maude, Esq., of Wakefield, 

On the 6th inst., in Charlotte-row, Walworth, C. Barratt, np 
of her Majesty’s Exchequer, Whitehall, in his 58th year. fine 

On the 6th inst., at the Chateau Echinghen, Pas de Calais, 
after a protracted illness, the Right H bie Lord Dunboyne, 
in his 7th year. 

On the 6th inst., at Kennington, aged 73, Mr. J. E. Pownall, 
son of the late J. KE. Pownall, Esq., of Tottenham. 

On the 7th inst, in Upper Norton-street, Portland-place, 
Charlotte, wife of Commander John Sykes, R.N. : 

On the 7th inst., at Hertford, John Alchorne, Esq., in the 818t 
year of his age. 

On the 7th inst., at T ton-court, Glamorganshire, Jane 
Emma, wife of the Reverend Robert Knight, rector of Newton 
Nottage. 


On the 8th inst, in Montagu-street, Portman-square, Eliza, 
eldest daughter of the late Charles Bedford, Esq., of Doctors’- 
commons, and Great George-street, Westminster. 

Qn the 9th inst., at Chelsea, aged 66, Mra. Laumann, mother 
of H. Laumann, Esq., LL.D., of Burlington-house, Fulham. 

On the 9th inst., in Harrington-street, Hampstead-road, Cap- 
tain J. Rees, in the 66th year of his age, one of the Elder Brethren 
of the Trinity-house. 


UNGARY AND BADEN. 
THE POLISH LEGION, 
When in 1848 the dawn of universal freedom awoke the 
oppressed nations, Poland, not finding a battle-field upon ber 
own shackled soil, sent her devoted sons to meet their enemy in 
Hungary and South-Western Germany, 

‘The despots triumphed; the right was trampled down. The 
Polish legions shared the ruins of their allies. Those who 
oneheer were hunted from country to country, till, except in 
the British isles, no place of refuge remained for them in Europe, 
About eighty reached here from Switzerland; and in June last 
ninety-nine arrived at Southhampton from Turkey, Of these, 
sixty-eight are now in London, ignorant of the English 
and therefore without likelihood of employment, in a state of 
utter destitution. 

A Committee (elected on the 30th of Jane by Poles, assembled 
for the purpose from among both the old and new refugees) has 
been appointed to raise means for the support of these (about 
80) remaining exiles, until, by the efforts of the Committee, em- 
ployment may be found or opportunities afforded for their return 
to the Continent. To this purpose a Subscription List is opened 
at the Leader Office, 10, Crane-court, Fleet-street; and the Com- 
mittee urgently request the coutributions of all friends of Euro- 
pean freedom. 

What England has already done is a guarantee of what she 
will do, Her sympathies for Poland preceded those for Hun- 
gary. Now they may unite in a common manifestation for both 
causes by lending a brotherly hand to their devoted victims. 
The grateful heart of the Poles has not forgotten the past, and 
cannot, therefore, but be confident in the fature. 

The members of the Committee:—L. Oporsx1 (Colonel), 
Captain J. B. Rota BarTocnowsk1, BARASZKIBWIOZ, Major 
A. PRZBZDZIECKI, MAsewsk1, Lieutenant W. LEWaNDOWSKI, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Freunp. 

The accounts will be open to the inspection of Subscribers at 
39, Upper Norton-street, Portland-place, and will be published 
by the Voadir. 








SUBSCRIPTIONS RECRIVED :— 
Mr. Miles, 5, Theberton-street, Islington ............ £0 
Mr. Mabbs, Upper-street, Islington 







Miss 8. D.C. 
Two Friends of ditto ..... 
From a Friend of ditto ......cesesesersseese 
From a few Working Men, Bond-street ..........0006 
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HEALTH WHERE TIS SOUGHT, 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Cure of a Case of 
Weakness and Debility, of Four Years’ standing. 
Extract of a Letter from Mr. William Smith, of No, 5, Little 
Thomas-street, Gibson-street, Lambeth, dated Dec. 12, 1849. 

“ To Professor HOLLoway, 





“* Stn,—I beg to inform you that for nearly five years 1 hardly 
kuew what it wae to bave a day’s health, suffering from extreme 
weakness and debility, with nervous headaches, giddi- 


ness, and sickness of the stomach, together With a great depres- 
sion of spirits. I used to think that nothing could benefit me, 
as I had been to many medical men, some of whom, after doi 
all that was in their power, informed me that they consid 
that I had some spinal complaint beyond the reach of cure, to- 
gether with a very disordered state of the stomach and liver, 
making my case so complicated that nothing could be done for 
me. One day, being unusually ill and in a dejected state, | saw 
your Pills advertised, and resolved to give them a trial, more 
perhaps from curiosity than with a hope of being cured, how- 
ever | soon found myself better by taking them, and so 1 went 
on persevering in their use for six months, when I am happy to 
say they effected a perfect cure, 
“ (Signed) WILLIAM SMITH, 
“(frequently called EDWARD.) 

Sold at the Establishment of Professor HoLtoway, 244 
Strand (near Temple Bar,) London, ard by most all res 
Druggists and Dealers in Medicine throughout the civilized 
shag following prices—Is,i4d,, 28. 9d., 48, 6d., Lis. 

2s , and 338. each Box. There is a co: erable sav. 
2 the larger sizes. _ — 
‘.B —Directions for the guidance of Patients Dis- 
order are affixed to each Box, ¥ a 
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The Zeaver. 





[Satvapay, Jury 13, 1850, 





This Day is published, 
HEARTS IN MORTMAIN AND CORNELIA. 
A NOVEL. 


One Volume, Post 8vo., cloth, price 10s, 6d. 





LONDON: JOHN CHAPMAN, 


142, STRAND. 





Now published (Houlston and Co. ), price 7d., No. 6 of 
[HE PRES AGE; or Truth-Seeker in 
ysical, and Social Philosoph: 
he . eeeReasesston, by Linton ; of Sincerity, by Ja- 
Searle; The Sabbath; The Dovedale Poet, by Spencer 
Hall; Social Scienee : or the Province of Government; Homeo- 
; Professor Carpenter on Alcoholic Drinks ; 


, Part ‘VIL. Vol. 1I., price 2s. (Chapman, Strand), 
(Quarterly Review), 
containing ¢ Caliban’s Letters on | men and the “ Latter-day 

7” Theosophy of the Hindoos and Bhagvat Geeta ; en 
tures on Social Science ; | mon remy =f and Papers and Poems 
by Linton, Maccall, Phillips, Lees , &e, 


GEBMONS on the COMMANDMENTS. By 
the Rev. E. R. Lanken, M.A. 5s. 6d, cloth. 
Pelham Richardson, 23, Cornhill. 
Also, by the same Author, 
SERMON on TO LERATION, preached before 
the University of Oxford. Price 3d 


The FROGS of ARISTOPHANES. Translated 
into English verse. Price 1s. 
John Chapman, 142, Strand. 


Now published, 
Wwitp FLOWERS for CHILDREN. By 
Mr. Hongysuck.e. Price Is. 
MASTER WOODBINE’S ALPHABET. Is. 
THE YOUNG LADYBIRD’S ALPHABET. 6d. 
A GOOD CHILD'S ALPHABET. 4d. 
THE TINY ALPHABET. 2d. 
Flowers, Fruits, and Leaves, twopence the set. 
ALL COLOURED. 
THE FLOWER and the STAR, or the Course of the Stream ; a 











Child's 8 , with Twent five Engravings, 1s. 6d. 
c. oneysuckle, ; Hatton-garden, London. 
In &vo., cloth, 7s. 6d,, or free by post, 8s., 


N ESSAY on the NEW ANALYTIC of 
> FORMS, being that which gained the Prize 
Bent Expos Sir William Hamilton, in the year 1846, for the 
t Exposition of the New Doctrine Propounded in ‘his Lec- 
By Tuomas Spencer Baynes. With an Historical 
Appeadi” by the Author; and Note by Sir William Hamilton. 
Lately published in 12mo., —" 5s. 6d., or free by post, 
LOGIC; or, the ART of THINKING. Being 


the Port-Royal ic. Translated from the French, With an 
Introduction. By T. S. Baynes. 


Edinburgh: Sutherland and Knox; London: Simpkin, Mar- 
shall, and Co. 





Wednesday next, with a Portrait, 
HE OPINIONS OF SIR ROBERT PEEL, 
expressed in Parliament and in Public. Second Edition. 
With a Biographical Memoir. 
London: Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE PHENIX LIBRARY. 
Just published, }2mo., cloth, 450 pp., price 3s. 6d., 
XTRACTS for SCHOOLS and FAMILIES 


in AID of MORAL and RELIGIOUS TRAINING, 8e- 
lected by J. M. Moraan,. 








VOLUMES ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


UTOFTIA; or, the Happy Republic. By Sir T. Mong. 12mo., 
cloth, price e Bs. 6d. . 

LETTERS on EARLY EDUCATION. Addressed to J. P. 
Greaves, Esq., by Pestalozzi. 12mo., cloth, price 2s. 6d. 

THE CHRISTIAN COMMONWEALTH. By J. M. MorGan. 
To which is added an Enquiry respecting Private Property. 
12mo., > pee is. Gd. 

London : Charles Gilpin, 5, Bishopsgate-street Without. 





Now ready, complete, price One Shilling ; (per post, One and six- 
+) 


HE PEOPLE’S REVIEW of Literature and 
Politics. Excelsior! Edited by Friends of “ Order and 


3. 

Contents.—Art before the Exhibition—Literature of Ameri- 
ean n Individuality—The —— of Beauty—Benefit Building 
of Progress—The Correspondent—On 

the Cure of Cataract—Ancient and Modern Notions of Demo- 
eracy— Democratic Review—Elliott’s Last Poems—Consti- 
tutional Parallels between and Hun —Blue Book of 
the Factory Question—Fox, Newman, and Froude—The Politics 
and Prospects wba ee tory of the Taxes on Knowledge 
Pr po of the Polish Question in the Politics of Europe— 

Journal of Medicine—The Looker.On—Maazzini’s 
Letter to - Ministers—National Evils and Practical 
pry New Philosophy—Question of Foreign Coloni- 
pay ee eee Novela P ‘opular Doctrines Repressive 
a. Teudeney—The Sele Science of Diet—Strafford, 

rd, the Despot in Practice— 





el of the Thirty ’ Peace—Truth-Seeker and Present 
an wentpaie OF Cuts at at the Times, by Bob Thin—Tracts on 


C. Mitchell, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street. 





SS EXBRARY for for the MILLION. 
and rewritten, of such STAN DARD AUTHORS as are at pre- 
sent too voluminous to suit the time, or a reprint in their en- 
oe —_— as are too expensive to suit the purse of the gene- 


Part I. cause HISTORY of CHARLEMAGNE, Complete, 


Part I. PRESCOTT’ HISTORY of the CONQUEST of 
MEXICO. Condensed by the Reverend J, H. 
Ege 1s. 6d. 


Vol, I. *Publshee 90, it cloth, 3s. 6d, 





E. Churton, 


This day is published, in crown 8vo., cloth, 2s, 6d., 
A MBaiCAN NOTES for GENERAL CIRCU- 


LATION. By Cuarigs DICKENS. 
Cheap edition, corrected and revised throughout, with a new 
preface by the Author, and a frontispiece by o Stanfield, R.A. 


London : Chapman and Hall, 186, Strand. 


Wouns TAILORS’ JOINT STOCK 











DR. CULVERWELL ON NERVOUSNESS, DEBILITY, AND 
INDIGESTION. 


Sherwood, 23, Paternoster-row, and all Booksell 





PO ys 314, Oxford-street, near Hanover-square 
consists of a hundred “ee Working 
Tailor, ee guarantee the best articles at the following 
Coats cece ccescccccsecersessfrom £2 5 0 to £3 19 0 
Frock ditto.......++.+s+.+.++++++--from 210 Oto 318 9 
bay rang eg A Dress ditto........+00.. 25 6 
Ditto Frock, lined S: ee ecccererereecersoes »- 21090 
Black Waisteoats............-.+++ 013 Oto O18 9 
Faney Quilting, or Lawn ditto veces sseeeeseccsees 013 6 
Black Trousers ..................-.from 1 5 0 to 112 9 
Linen Drill Trousers .. eecees 016 0 
_ Cloth Paletots . from 2 2 0 
paca ditto ....... eeccececes see 100 
Recniord Shooting Jackets . from 116 0 
Alpaca ditto ... eenece 100 
Youths’ Suits . rom 210 0 
Footman’s Suit of ‘Livery. oc sececces 00 
Groom's ditto GIRO. . cece veccccccccec cvccesccee 450 
Coach PO GIECO GIEIO.. 2. 0c ccce cece cove ccccccccce 410 6 
Page’s ditto ditto ........ccceccsesceccscvees 212 6 


All other articles at equally moderate rices. 
JEFFRIES, Manager, 





Price 1s, ; by Post, ls, 6d. 


HAT to EAT, DRINK, and AVOID; with 
DIET-TABLES for ALL COMPLAINTS. 

Care and forethought avert more fires than water extinguish ; 
so careful feeding avoids and cures more illnesses than physic- 
taking prevents or removes. 

By R. J. Cutverwewt, M.D., M.R.C.S., L.S.A., &e., 
twenty-five years resident practitioner in London, of whom the 
work may be had,or the author consulted. 10, Argyll-place, 
Regent-street. At home daily till five; Evenings, seven till 
nine. 





NEW ‘AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


TWELVE THOUSAND VOLUMES PER ANNUM 
Is the present rate of increase at 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
28, UPPER KING-STREET, BLOOMSBURY-SQUARE. 


This supply comprises from Twenty to Two Hundred and 
Fifty Copies of all the best New Works. Fresh copies are 
added daily of Macaulay's England—Layard’s Nineveh—Alison's 
Essays—Curzon’s Levant—Browning’s Christmas Eve—Bailey’s 
Angel World—The Lives of the Chief Justices—of Chalmers— 
Southey, &c.—-Murray’s Andalucia—Modern Painters—W oman 
in France—Reginald Hastings—The Village Notary — The 
Caxtons— Margaret Mailland—The Ways of the Hour—Antonina, 
&e., Ke. 

SINGLE 8UBSCRIPTION—ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 

The best and newest Works are exchanged weekly, carriage 
free, in every part of London and its neighbourhood, at ‘Iwo 
Guineas per annum, Country Subscription—fifteen vols. all new, 
or twenty-four vols. six mouths after publication—Five Guineas 
per Annum, Literary Institutions and Book Societies supplied. 
A post-office order, payable to Charles Edward Mudie, will secure 
an immediate supply. 





OR AUSTRALIA, New Zealand, Natal, &c,— 
First-class SHIPS are constantly sailing for the above co- 
lonies at uniform rates of passage, by which families can also 
obtain superior cabin accom: ation. For particulars apply to 
HENRY CAPPER and Co., passage brokers, 6, Charing-cross, 
who will be happy to afford information respecting any of the co- 
lonies, and of the Overland Route to India. Goods and Parcels 
shipped and insured, 








Mes UM ENT tothe MEMORY of EBENEZ ER 
ELLIOT 


The following Subscriptions i. noun already 4 og 


















wards the Elliott Monument:— £ 
R, Cobden, Esq., M.P., London .......... luv rh r 
Town Trustees of Sheffield ... ese 10 0 0 
T. Birks, Esq., _— of Sheftield ,, 10 0 0 
Samuel Bailey ° do. eccves - 10 00 
Thomas Dunn, : > eencedce eccoce 10 6 O 
P. Ashberry, Esq., oe 10006 
Right Honourable the Earl or Carlisie, London o €§6¢ 
G. P. Naylor, Esq., Sheffield .......0sse0000. 3 0 0 
F, Hoole, Esq., GO. — ceccce -. 500 
Bramley and Gainsford, do. ...... - 500 
H. Wilkin-on, Esq., do. eo 500 
H. Hinde, Esq., do. o 88686 
H. E. Hoole, Esq., 9 ecesce - 5600 
T. Wiley, Esq., core 5 0 0 
J.W. Hawkeworth, Esq., > = mews 2 eS 
T. R. Barker, Esq. do. - $660 
R. Bentley, Esq., ‘Rotherham enseenes - $00 
J.C. Wilson, Esq., Sheffield..., «- 500 
R. Leader, Jun., Esq., Gm. sace eo 5 OO 
Proprietors of The Leader, London ,, - 500 
Ibbotson, Peace, and Co., Sheffield ... «- &$ 00 
J.and W. A. Charles, do, eee coe «68 8 OO 
Fisher and Bramall, do, eee coos 8 0 O 
C. Hawksworth, Esq., do. 200 
M. Hunter, Eeq., do, ° 200 
E. Liddell, Esq., do. 200 
Reverend Jos. H unter, F.S.A., London. ‘ 200 
R. Martineau, Esq., Birmingham ° 110 
R. Solly, Esq. = Onelteld eecere 110 
J. Hobson, 110 
P. E. vubee, - 110 
W. Fisher, Jun., do. 110 
W. Favell, do. 110 
John Fowler, do. 110 
G, Eadon, ~ e 1oo 
T. Rodgers, (iimedbmetinnnd & es 
Broadhead and Aiki, Wisssecdrincccsrccsecces |.6 6 
Butler and Co., do. seeeeereceesesesseese LO O 
J. Rodgers, do. teessceeseee 10 0 
I, P. Cutts do covccccersccce 1 0 O 
G, Foster, do, ererereeeeresesseseeee 10 0 
A. Chadburn, do. 00 Cece coccccccccscces ( toe 
FW. ChaGbaem, de. ccccsecccscnsscccvence 1 0 O 
J. R. do. esecvcenecersessessecse 2 6 C 
John Beckett do, Coccccccccoces socesene 20 0 
Marcus Smith do. eo resccccccescccccccoe 1 0 O 
T. Oates do. ereccescooscccccsesece 1 0 0 
F. Wever do. Cecccccccesecccecsecsce 1 OO 
James Montgomery, doe .....ssececscesees cece 100 
Reverend E. R. Larken, M. a. Burton by Lincoln 1 0 0 
RB. Toynbee, Esq., Lincoln ....cccesecssseeesee O10 0 


Subscriptions will be received by T. Birks, + Mayor of 
— and at the Leader Office, 9 L Geesemeel! ileet-street, 











HE WORKING TAILORS’ ASSOCIATION, 
34, CASTLE-STREET, OXFORD-STREET, 
Opposite the Pantheon, 


A few Journeymen Tailors, anxious to rescue themselves and 
their class from the miseries and degradation consequent on yn. 
limited competition, and from the abuse of the powers of capital 
as lately exhibited to the public by the Morning Chronicle 
newspaper, in his letters on “ Labour and the Poor,” have re. 
solved to seek a remedy in their own exertions rather than in 
any parliamentary enactment, and in some system which shall 
combine their own interest with the interests of other classes of 
society rather than in that return to old customs now chiefly 
advocated in the trade, by which the benefit of the master and 
journeyman (but especially of the former) is sought to be 
realized at the expense of the consumer. 

They have, therefore, united together on the codperative 
poe. possessing first-rate talents in the Cutting and Work. 
ng department, and being supplied by several benevolent gebe 
tlemen, with sufficient capital (which they are anxious to pay 
back on the first opportunity), they have coummenced business ou 
extensive premises in Castle-street, Oxford-street, to which and 
the accumpanying list of prices attention is respectfully invited, 
It will be seen from the latter that they are at once able to 
compete with the slopseller, whilst realizing a fair profit them. 
selves. They are mutually bound to devote one-third of their 
net profits to the extension of theirnumbers. It now rests with 
the public to stamp their experiment with success by favo 
them with a liberal measure of custom, and thereby demonstrate, 
on an ever-widening scale, that health, prosperity, and moral 
worth can be secured to the operatives, and cheapness gua- 
ranteed to the consumer, by the faithful realizaion of the 
brotherly and Christian principle of codperation. ‘They wish 
not to injure the trade of any truly “ honourable” employer, and 
venture to hope that all who feel that custom itself ought to 
have its morality, and who are willing to do what in them lies 
towards dealing fairly by the operative, will he Ip them by their 
sympathy, and, as far as possible, by their orders. 

All who are friendly to this experiment, and wish it to suc. 
ceed, should give it all the assistance in their power, and recom. 
mend it to others. 





LIST OF PRICES, 









FOR CASH ON DELIVERY. £44 
Best superfine Frock Coat, with Silk Skirt Linings .... 3 18 0 
Super ditto... ccccccccsccccccccccccccces Cecccccces from 210 0 
Best superfine Dress Coat.. eves 0 
Super ditto. .. Coccce cocccccccccccccces ; from 2 50 
Superfine Dress Trousers Oe eerereceeeeesccccsecees IT RO 
Super ditto. oe 0 
Superfine Dress Vest - 0 
BE GED » cccccccosccccscosesevesseses 0 
Llama and Beaver Paletots .. oe --from 2 2 0 
GES OE BARI ain ccvcrccrececcccsecccccceneensess from 315 0 


GENTLEMEN'S OWN MATERIALS MADE UP, 
Clerieal and Professional Robes made to Order. 





LIST OF PRICES SPECIALL ¥ —— TO 


WORKING MEN £ 44, 
Fustian Jackets .......scesese sees eee cccccoes .-from 011 0 
Good ditto Trousers ......... Ceaceesesosececs ..from 0 9 6 
Ditto ditto Vests .........0.eeeees coececencese ..-from 0 6 0 
Ditto ditto Coats..... Peeeccece cecectesccces «++--from 015 0 
Doeskin Trousers... ........... COsevececesecces from 014 0 
Black Cloth Vests....... ieee wears 0 
Ditto Dress Coats ... 50 
Ditto Frock Coats 0 
Ditto Paletots..... 0 





Silk Vests and other Fancy Goods in like proportion. 
WORKING MEN'S OWN MATERIALS MADE UP. 
N.B.—If purchasers will examine and take into consideration 
the quality of our workmanship, we pledge ourselves to com- 
pete with the Sweaters and Slopsellers. 


ALL WORK DONE ON THE PREMISES. 
Remember the Address, 
THE WORKING TAILORS’ ASSOCIATION, 
34, CASTLE-STREET EAST, OXFORD-8STREET, 
OPPOSITE THE PANTHEON, LONDON, 





LD GILT FRAMES made new in one instant, 
Lee | eB the surface with SMITH’s GOLD 
REV Iv ER Is. 
GOLD VARNISH. ‘is. 6d., re-gilds defects; may 
be applied by any one. 


ELECTRO LIQUID SILVER, 1s. per bottle, 
renders old worn-off plated articles as beautiful and as lasting 
asnew. Cost and trouble less than cleaning. 

LACKER REVIV ER, ls. 6d., for tarnished gold 


acker, or-molu, and bronz: 


The GERMAN FLY and BEETLE DESTROYER, 
ls. per bottle, clears the house at once, and is warranted In- 
noxious, except to those insects. 

These are the established preparations, manufactured only by 
SMITH and CO., 281, STRAND, exactly opposite N “ 
street. 

Wholesale Agents; Messrs. Deanes, London-bridge ; Appleby, 
Soho Bazaar; Muller, 62, High Holborn, opposite Turns 
Coleman, Pantheon, Oxford-street ; Aplin, 2s Lowther Arcade: 
Flathers, Knightsbridge; Ferrier and Pollock, Dublin; and 
Mackay, Chemist, Edinburgh. 
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